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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT.—AFTER WHITSUN. 


SS has foregathered again, the days 
and nights have gone on, the end of the session 
shows quite plainly above the horizon, and yet there 
are two educational bills which stand exactly where 
they did before Whitsuntide called, “‘ Who goes home ?” 
These are the Defaulting Authorities Bill (commonly 
called the Welsh Coercion Bill) and the Compromise 
Bill of the Bishop of St. Asaph. Bane and antidote, 
these two; but the Welshmen do not seem to fear the 
bane, and the English Liberals will not swallow the 


antidote. r * o 


It is weeks and weeks since Sir William Anson stood 
at the table and meekly fulminated his Bill; it is weeks 
since the Bishop of St. Asaph, with flowing sleeves and 
skirts, arose “in another place’ and held out his con- 
ception of an olive branch. Even before Whitsuntide 
the curtain came down on these twin performances ; 
but “ the rest is silence ” so far. 


Sad »* & 

No doubt it is true that the Welsh Radical M.P.’s 
met in an upper room and solemnly swore that Fluellen 
should never eat the leek at the hands of such a little 
Pistol as Sir William Anson; no doubt it is true that 
Jantuar, that pawky primate, was not slow to damn 
(the word is used in an ecclesiastical sense) his right 
reverend brother’s Bill with faint praise; true, also, 
that Lord Londonderry, speaking as though the presi- 
dency of the Board of Education was several plums in 
his mouth, said nothing in favour of the latter Bill— 
and, indeed, nothing at all—in a very elaborate way. 
But are these good reasons why justice should halt in 
pursuit of the Welsh lawbreakers, or mercy droop the 
olive branch extended once? Is neither compulsion nor 
persuasion to go beyond the stage of a first reading ? 


ed od ad 
Immaterial it might be in actual result, but all the 


same this hesitancy to proceed, whether by the don 
from Oxford or the bishop from Wales, is disappointing 
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to the observer of affairs in Parliament. For there 
seemed to have been a plot—a strategical arrangement 
almost worthy of the Russian armies—whereby Admiral 
Sir William Anson was to scare the Welshmen almost 
out of their lives, and Chaplain St. Asaph was to soothe 
and solace them with his compromise. This plan is 
several months old. Time and again the bishop put 
his olive branch back into water until the chief whip 
could find an opportunity for Sir William Anson to 
brandish his thunderbolt. Yet when the occasion came, 
and the two efforts were nicely synchronised, nothing 


has come of it all. o os ” 


No doubt as a brandisher Sir William Anson is not 
fear-inspiring, though—let Japan bear witness—the 
small and quiet-mannered are often to be feared. Mr. 
Lloyd-George is no bigger than Sir William, indeed. 
But though Sir William did not threaten impressively, 
he prepared the way for the feet of Peace very well. 
He wound up with a touching appeal for compromise, 
and a promise to wait and see if compromise were 
not practicable, in a way which (as the melodramatist 
writes) “did equal honour to his head and heart.” 
He gave the bishop the cue very cleverly indeed. 


ad Bad a 


No doubt the Bishop of St. Asaph is not unctuous 
as a peacemaker; he is a little too dry, a little too 
forthright, a little too practical and commonsensical. 
He lacked pathos and poesy when he unfolded his plan 
to an empty and nil admirari House of Lords. No 
doubt, also, it was possible to say that His Grace’s 
Compromise Bill belonged to that unpopular order of 
Compromise Bills in which the compromise is all on 
one side. No doubt he had some reason to complain 
of Cantuar, that sturdy and hammer-like primate. How 
could the bishop suppose that the archbishop would not 
effusively clasp to his lawn and black-silk bosom a 
project for enabling the clergy to dogmatise and cate- 
chise in the quondam Board Schools ¢ 
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But here a secret! It is whispered that the right 
of entry was put into the bishop’s Bill in order to be 
taken out again, and this benevolent intention to make 
the compromise not lop-sided had leaked out too soon. 
It is these untimely discoveries of the strategic plan 
which ruin the drama in the House. 


# »* s 

So, as a result of so much, the upshot is absolutely 
nothing up to date. The olive branch has been waved 
in vain; the thunderbolt, still clasped in the hand of 
Jove, has not been launched even so far as a second 
reading. Meanwhile the contumacious Welsh councils 
proceed on their lawbreaking career. They snort and 
chortle; they refuse rate aid to the schools of the 
Evangelical St. John, the Ritualistic St. Athanasius, 
and the Roman Catholic Sacred Heart; they flout the 
Education Act ; they snap their fingers at mandamuses ; 
they impolitely place their hands in tandem order 
when they regard the Board of Education itself. 


ss SF & 

All through the Whitsun recess the New Code has 
been “lying on the table.” Its thirty days of proba- 
tion are accomplished. It has been hymned and lauded 
in the press—the general press, even—as quite a miracle 
of simplification and a gem of motive, and it has only 
been challenged once. The agricultural M.P.’s have 
challenged it; they have clappered and shooed at it ; 
it is, they believe, a crow, a very black crow. They 
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clapper and they shoo; but up to the date of writing 
this veracious chronicle the Code refuses to budge. 

What the agricultural M.P.’s dislike in the Code is 
the new-fangled pernicious idea that more money ought 
to be paid in respect of the schooling of elder boys and 
girls. The Chambers of Agriculture dislike such a 
pestilential idea. Children in villages ought to go to 
work at twelve at the latest, of course. What! shall 
the grant be diminished for infants, and augmented for 
Strephon and Chloe, over twelve years old? Sir William 
Hart-Dyke is said to champion the agriculturist idea ; 
if so, what a falling off is there! Certainly Sir John 
Dorington champions it. Doughty Gloucestershire Sir 
John, Chairman of the County Council and what not, 
questioned Sir William Anson in the House about it, 
alleging that the Rural Councils would lose sums of 
grant almost fabulously great. The Liberal member 
for Somersetshire and the Liberal member for Cannock 
Chase supported Sir John’s contention; and since the 
House, as a whole, had not the faintest ghost of the 
shadow of a glimpse of what the matter was, when Sir 
William said “No” to the agriculturists, there were 
only two or three M.P.’s who cheered. 


Sad ad Sad 


The Committee stage of the Scottish Education Bill 
began on June 13th, and proceeded steadily, if not 
swiftly or merrily. The discussion was left to the 
Scottish M.P.’s, of course. 





BY MANY HANDS. 


**Quot homines, 


Goon our children will tell us that there are three 
“J kinds of reading books—history readers, geog- 
raphy readers, and fairy tales. As children grow older, 
they find out they were never intended to believe a 
good many of the fables and stories they read in their 
books. Later on they find that it is impossible to 
believe many that they were intended to swallow; and 
in other cases they are at a loss to know whether the 
child is intended to take in the story, or the story to 
take in the child. No doubt some of the tall eagle stories 
that have done duty in our reading books account for 
the ease with which one of our Glasgow newspapers was 
led by a practical joker to publish a thrilling account 
vf the seizure of a little child by an eagle the other 
day. The details were given with harrowing picturesque- 
ness, and no doubt many of the more sensitive and 
sentimental of the readers were deeply affected. The 
scene was laid in a village named Coto, on the borders 
of Ross-shire and Sutherland, and the child was eighteen 
months old. The mother was not near at hand with 
a reaping-hook to effect a rescue, as in the reading 
book. In fact, according to the account, she was so 
overcome with grief when she heard about it that she 
probably would not have thought about reaping off the 
eagle’s head. But we were told that three search- 
parties wandered about all night 


“ By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning.” 


At length they discovered in the eagle’s nest, near the 
top of a high hill swarming with adders, the mangled 
remains of the child. The anguish of the mother at 
the painful and affecting spectacle was described in 
highly coloured language ; and in order to increase the 





tot sententiz.”’ 


verisimilitude, -it was stated that General Buller was 
fishing in the neighbourhood, and had expressed his 
deep sympathy at the shocking occurrence. 

The next day the paper published a telegram stating 
that “there is absolutely no truth in the Sutherland 
eagle story. It is a pure invention. The graphic de- 
tails of the alleged seizure of a child by an eagle, and 
the finding of the mutilated body in an eyrie in the 
mountains, are all fictitious. The places mentioned are 
very inaccessible, hence the delay in ascertaining that 
the story is a hoax.” 


* N.U.T. NOTES. # 


{_ was when the Benevolent and Orphan Fund 
of the National Union of Teachers was almost 
wholly dependent on the exertions of the Conference 
town. Recent years have, however, wit- 
nessed a gradual change; and although 
the Conference town invariably does its 
share—and a very big share (£1,500) it 
was in the case of Portsmouth—the main portion of 
the Fund’s income is very properly due to the steady 
and regular efforts of the local associations. A new 
leaflet just issued by the indefatigable Mr. W. Bickerton 
shows at a glance how greatly the benefits granted by 
the Fund have been extended during the last three 
years. 

(a) The annuities paid to women have been increased 
from £25 to £30. 

(6) The maximum annual income of annuitants (in- 
clusive of the annuity from the Fund) has been ex- 
tended from £50 to £52, and from £60 to £70 where a 
wife or husband is dependent. 
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(c) Home allowances paid to orphans have been in- 
creased from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per week when the children 
reach twelve years of age. 

(d) Special grants to orphans have been raised from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week. 

(e) An additional election to annuities and home 
allowances was authorised in 1903. 

Naturally, this extension of benefits has involved a 
very considerable addition to the permanent annual lia- 
bilities of the Fund, whose outgoings during the past 
three years have been £8,962, 17s. 2d. (in 1901), £10,652, 
1ls. 10d. (in 1902), and £13,068, 2s. 1d. (in 1903). The 
income for 1903 included, as my readers may remember, 
two special items :— 

1. Proceeds of Nottingham Bazaar Effort........ .. £2,336 
2. Mr. C. W. Hole (Daily Mail Prize).............0000 1,000 
£3,336 


As no corresponding efforts for 1904 have been an- 
nounced, or are now likely to be undertaken, the Fund 
is confronted with a probable serious depletion of in- 
come. Mr. Bickerton shows how this may be avoided :— 


Membership of the N.U.'T., 1903..........-0sscsseseeeees 50,620 
Membership of the B. and O. Fund, 1903............ 32,829 
17,791 


If only 14,000 of those members of the Union who did 

not subscribe to the Fund in 1903 will give five shillings 

each during 1904, the income of the Fund will not suffer, 

and its glorious work of mercy will be well maintained 
: iz 

during 1905. od a x 


HE “B. and O.” Fund enables us to assist our 
suffering and distressed colleagues and their rela- 
tives; the Teachers’ Provident Society in connection 
with the N.U.T. makes it possible to help 
ourselves, and in a variety of ways. I 
find an abundance of good things in No. 2 
of its Quarterly Notes, and Mr. Golding is to be heartily 
congratulated on the production. Some of the most preg- 
nant paragraphs in the Notes are those dealing with 
mutual insurance funds, which, though good and useful 
in their way, are emphatically “ not good business.” 
Mr. Golding objects that—(1) They are too costly; (2) 
you get no quid pro quo for premiums paid—that is, the 
past premiums have no surrender value ; (3) they lack 
stability ; (4) the payment of the benefit depends too 
much on chance. Very ably does he elaborate and 
prove each of his contentions. To those inclined to 
neglect the serious and safe plan of life insurance in a 
good office (and certainly within its limits as a friendly 
society the T.P.S. is one of the very best) the following 
extract is all-important :— 

“The assessment (mutual fund) system is a 
modification of the plan—pay as you go. This is 
very easy in earlier life, but the burden, instead of 
being distributed evenly, falls heavier and heavier 
with age, and old men continue to see the cost of 
their insurance and their infirmities increase. It 
is the practice among the fraternals, however, to 
depend on increasing membership to keep down 
the average death-rate, and thereby ease the old 
men by letting the newcomers help out. The idea 
that the influx of new men, or new blood, will be 
able to keep down the ever- 
increasing assessments due 


Quarterly 
Notes. 


death-rate is, however, a 
mathematical absurdity. 
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“‘ There is no reserve to give value in cash or paid- 
up insurance to the mémbers. They must continue 
to pay whatever is demanded, or lose all they have 
paid in the past. The consequence is unavoidable, 
that the younger men have to pay what the old 
men have not paid, and prefer to go into a more 
youthful order, or, getting control themselves, freeze 
the old men out.” 

Very weighty are the above considerations, without 

a doubt. The committee of the old M.B.T.A. mutual 

insurance fund early realised the possibility of troublous 

times, and by building up a reserve fund have done 
something in preparation for the “evil day.” By the 
way, it was news to myself and hundreds of others that 

“No. 1” of the T.P.S. is Mr. Richard Greenwood, a 

former President of the N.U.T. His book shows that 

he joined the society in November 1878. He took a 

very active part in the formation of the society, having 

been chairman of the sub-committee that. drew up the 
rules. He was one of the original trustees, and is even 
yet a frequent and welcome visitor to the meetings of 
the Board of Management. Long may he be spared 
to share the prosperity of the society for which he has 
done so much ! 

ad ad ad 


N these “ N.U.T. Notes” last month I incorporated 
the substance of a resolution agreed to at a meet- 

ing of twelve hundred members of the M.B.T.A. re- 
specting the proposed London County 
Association. The Executive, bearing in 
mind the resolution above referred to, and 
also the facts that (1) from the day the metropolitan 


London Re- 
organisation. 


schools were take over by the County Council, the~ 


M.B.T.A. became the “‘ London Teachers’ Association ; ” 
and (2) all certificated or registered teachers and in- 
structors working in schools or colleges which, according 
to the provisions of the London Education Act 1903, 
came under the administration of the London Education 
Authority, were eligible for membership of the London 
Teachers’ Association from the “ appointed day,” came 
to the conclusion that “no further steps should be 
taken at the present time to form a county association 
for London, but that a meeting of the members of the 
Conference, who were considering the matter of the 
formation of such an association, be called at Russell 
Square to consider the position.” These members duly 
met, and, with one dissentient only, endorsed the view 
taken up, almost perforce, by the Executive. The 
matter thus remains in suspension, and will probably 
continue so for a time. Obviously, of course, a day 
will come when the Union associations in London must 
be joined up, as they are in the provinces. There may 
be no immediate necessity for such a course of action. 
It will probably be advisable, in the first place, to very 
seriously discuss the question of the reorganisation of the 
local associations. Inspectors’ districts were, I believe, 
originally the spheres of influence of these. But the 
districts of H.M.I.’s have undergone material change of 
late, and are no longer sufficient. Many representative 
London teachers are of opinion that for Union purposes 
it may become necessary to unite the members of the 
profession of certain contiguous metropolitan boroughs. 
Where the boroughs are very large they may even have 
an association for themselves. 
Others, again, think it will be safe 
to see what the London County 
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action, and perhaps they are right. But after the 
local organisations are properly re-formed, a central 
association will become a necessity. Whether the Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association will then realise the possi- 
bility of enhanced powers and influence is a problem 
which time alone will solve. To the outsider it would 
seem a wicked and gratuitous waste of money and 
energy to neglect this great and golden opportunity of 
consolidating the educational and professional forces of 
the mighty metropolis. 


a &* a» 
N° subject of greater professional in- 
a ~~ 4 terest than “extraneous tasks” 


ever came under the ken of the Execu- 
tive of the Union, and when Article 71 * appeared in 
the 1903 Code, it was rightly recognised that a great 
result had been achieved. Article 71 * ran thus :— 


“ The engagements of all teachers in schools not 
provided by a local authority must be in writing. 
Such engagements must contain the following 
clause: ‘The teacher shall not be required to 
perform or abstain from performing any duties out- 
side the ordinary school hours, or unconnected 
with the ordinary work of the school.’ The Board 
will not recognise any teacher in such schools 
where this condition is not complied with.” 


Under this Article the Board of Education ruled that 
“a teacher in a voluntary school cannot be called upon 
to give instruction to pupil teachers out of school 
hours.” In the 1904 Code the conditions of teachers’ 
employment are embodied at length in Article 15, 
which is doubtless, ere this, familiar to all concerned. 
It is worth noting, however, that this Article extends 
the provision with regard to extraneous duties to pro- 
vided schools, and thus solves the difficulty in certain 
cases where local education authorities have made regu- 
lations forbidding teachers to accept extraneous duties. 
On the other hand, a teacher in a voluntary school 
and council school may now be required to give instruc- 
tion to pupil teachers and probationers who are not re- 
ceiving instruction at a centre recognised by the Board 
of Education. It has possibly also been noticed that 
the new Article 15 requires teachers to perform any 
duties “‘ connected with the work of the school,”’ whereas 
under the old Article 71 * their duties were limited to 
the ordinary school hours. The Executive are memo- 
rialising.the Board of Education to make the clauses 
read as subjoined :— 


Clause 1. “ The teacher shall not be required to 
xerform any duties outside the ordinary school 
= or unconnected with the ordinary work of the 
school, nor shall he be required to abstain from 
yerforming any duties outside the ordinary school 
Soon” 

Clause 2. “ The teacher shall not be required to 
perform any duties outside the ordinary school 
hours or unconnected with the ordinary work of the 
school, except such duties as are connected with 
the giving of instruction to pupil teachers and 
probationers, subject to the payment of such addi- 
tional remuneration as is hereinafter provided ; nor 
shall he be required to abstain from performing 
any duties outside the ordinary ‘school hours, or 
the hours necessary for the giving of instruction 
to pupil teachers and probationers as aforesaid.” 


Nas within my recollection—and I now speak 
4 with ten years’ experience of Russell Square— 
have the Executive devoted so much thought and con- 
sideration to a single Article as No. 22 
Article 22. «¢ Mir. Morant’s 1904 Code. After several 
hours’ discussion, both in the Education Committee and 
the full Executive, it was resolved to prepare a memo- 
randum on the question; and a thoroughly admirable 
and exhaustive one has, in all probability, been handed 
in at Whitehall long before these lines are presented 
to the Practical Teacher’s readers. Considerations of 
space prevent my quoting more than a portion of the 
concluding paragraph, which is a fair sample of the 
whole :— 

“The Executive desire to express their regret 
that the Board of Education should admit any 
necessity for the. introduction of an examination, 
even of one class. The position of the children 
and teacher in that class after notice of examina- 
tion will not be an enviable one. It will impose 
a block upon the classification of a school, which 
will remain in force until the examination is over. 
During this period the teacher and the class will 
have to resort to old, and happily now discredited, 
methods. There will be no time to answer the 
ceaseless inquiries of the children, no time to en- 
courage them to inquire why things are done. 
Cultivation of intelligence must give way to the 
cultivation of mechanical accuracy. All the old 
temptations to resort to bad methods will be re- 
vived, and probably accentuated ; for the teacher 
will be naturally anxious, not merely to show that 
the class is in good condition, but to demonstrate 
that it has not suffered through working under 
the modern system associated with inspection.” 


Sad ad Sad 


T= Saturday Review, in an article on the Code, 
questions the capacity of the primary teacher 
to do the work which is entrusted to him. Says our 
scholarly contemporary: “ We do not 
see how in the circumstances of their 
stock, their environment, their training, 
the type that furnishes the bulk of the elementary 
teachers could possibly be equal to the extremely diffi- 
cult task of making a lasting impression on the intellect 
and character of children of the least educated of parents 
who come under their influence, fifty or forty in a 
batch, from the age of about five to fourteen.” After. 
one or two other gentle “rubs” of this description, 
teachers may derive a modicum of consolation from the 
knowledge that, in the opinion of the Saturday Review, 
“‘ they are asked to do an infinitely more difficult thing 
than are the masters of Eton or the mistresses of Chelten- 
ham with not a hundredth part of their resources. The 
difficulties of the university don seem to us almost as 
nil compared to the troubles of the elementary teacher.” 
This is all right ; but a strenuous support of the Union’s 
educational programme would be much more to the 
mark. A. 0. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


| Sarvs the blue-book which has just been issued, I 
find that during the year ended 3lst August 
1903 there were places in the public elementary schools 
ba of Scotland for 948,308 children. On the 
school registers for the same period were 

Attendance, the names of 785,473 oupie, ‘whilé the 
“average daily attendance was 669,289, so that every 


** As others 
see us.”’ 















time the schools were opened there were no fewer than 
116,184 children absent, or over 14 per cent. The 
figures for this year show slightly better than the corre- 
sponding ones for last year, when there were absent 
each school day opening 122,097 children. The per- 
centage of attendance for this year is 85-21, an increase 
of 3°52 per cent. in the average attendance. Thus the 
percentage of average attendance to the number on the 
register 1s the best on record. For the sake of com- 
parison, I give the figures for Scotland and England 
for the past five years :— 


YEAR. ScoTLaNnD. ENGLAND. 
1899 83°73 818 
1900 83°11 82-1 
1901 82-92 2°4 
1902 84°11 83°5 
1903 85°21 

»* * »* 


re increase these figures represent is a very gratify- 
ing one. The increase in the number of scholars 
on the register—16,875, as compared with an increase 
of 1,177 for the preceding year—is, says 
Where the the report, sufficiently striking, but it is 
moa all the more remarkable in that it is 
traceable for the most part to an increase 
in the number of older pupils. This increase may be 
taken as a measure of the efficacy of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1901, and it is satisfactory to find that 
it has been accompanied by more than a corresponding 
increase in the average attendance. In this connection 
it is interesting to note, as Mr. A. E. Scougal, His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector, points out, that Glasgow 
School Board, like most School Boards in Scotland, 
does not profess to bring to school children between 
the ages of five and six, and does not profess to make 
provision of school accommodation for these. It is a 
specially significant fact, he thinks, that while the school 
rolls of Glasgow show this year 661 more children be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen than last year, there has 
been a falling off of 968 in the enrolments of children 
under six. This limitation of educational effort and 
provision to children above six years of age may be 
legal, but he is firmly persuaded that in a place like 
tlasgow it is educationally a profound mistake. 


ad »* »* 


T= question, which is one of great importance to 
education, is discussed by various inspectors. 
The accommodation, or rather lack of accommoda- 
tion for infants, is largely the cause of 

The Late- this failure of the children to attend as 

comers. . 

near as possible at the legal age of five. 

In Edinburgh, Dr. Stewart asserts, the evil goes on, 
and retards or defeats the completion of school life 
at the proper time. Mr. Andrew refers to the subject 
at some length, and says, inter alia, well-doing parents 
have been practically educated into thinking that be- 
tween six and seven is the right age to send out the 
children, and the ill-doing and neglectful parents exert 
their ingenuity to delay the age of the sending out of 
their children to as near seven as possible. It may, 
in the first place, safely be asserted that, in the case of 
the great mass of these pupils, they are under healthier 
conditions in school than out of it. In working-class 
localities the little child has no playground but the 
street. The large, well-ventilated, brightly-decorated 
modern infant rooms, with their cheery varied exer- 
cises, drill, manual occupations, action songs, etc., 
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carried out under the guidance of skilled and sym- 
pathetic teachers, admit of the growth and extension 
of the physical as well as the mental state of the child’s 
nature in a healthier way than is, in the vast majority 
of instances, possible in his own home. 


ad ad Fad 


T is to be remembered, in the second place, that 
very few of these pupils will remain in school a 
day beyond the legal age. With them the time lost 
at the start is not made up for by a 

The Educa- corresponding stay at school after four- 
Sea OPO soem ; it is lost for good. Hence the 
Question. training of such pupils has to be crammed 
into too short a space. Their late coming 

to school not only makes them less fitting subjects for 
proper infant school methods, but causes hurrying and 
forcing of their preparation for the junior division, and 
largely handicaps them throughout their whole school 
career. Indeed, until it is the normal practice that the 
children be brought into school at the legal age, the 
numbers ready to enter with advantage upon the 
supplementary courses of study, which form the natural 
crown and finish of the work of the elementary school, 
must continue to be disappointingly small. The Ladies’ 
Committee of the Institute have, during the last session, 
been calling attention to this important aspect of the 
attendance problem; and though the opinions of the 
inspectors may only be post hoc and not propter hoe, 
nevertheless it is of the utmost value to the future 
educational welfare of Scotland that this subject should 
be tackled fairly and squarely. The “ efficacy of the 
Education Act of 1901” will be considerably mini- 
mised if a year is put on at the top of the school life 
and one and a half or two years taken off at the be- 


ginning. ” * r 


HERE is a general consensus of opinion among 
the inspectors in the various districts that free- 
dom of classification is not being adequately taken 
advantage of. Probably this is in large 
os measure due to the size of the schools. 
Organteation. Mr. Robertson, His Majesty’s Chief In- 
spector, says that schools which are virtu- 
ally similarly circumstanced present a marked divergence 
in the measure and method in which the head teacher 
exercises his discretion with regard to classification and 
promotion. In view of the responsibility resting on 
head teachers regarding the scholars whom they present 
for enrolment in the supplementary courses, careful 
classification must. be made in the lower divisions of 
the school. It will be a pity if the old cast-iron rules 
of former codes are resorted to because of the fact 
that many teachers are not taking advantage of the 
freedom cof classification they now possess. The present 
blue-book reports do not make us too hopeful on the 
subject. Teachers will have themselves to blame if 
the “old bad days” of individual examination are 
reintroduced, and inspectors are forced to resort to the 
“torture” of former days. There is little evidence 
that the teaching profession of Scotland has fully 
realised the danger, and a battle as keen as that 
recently fought in London on this subject is within 
measurable distance. 


es SF 
LL round the number of teachers shows an increase 
on last;year. It will be remembered that on the 
issue of last year’s report there was a pretty general 
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cry about the increasing deficiency of entrants to the 

profession. This year there is an increase, 
The Teaching though slight, to be noted. Untrained 

aff. > 

men teachers show an increase of two 
for the year, untrained lady teachers an increase of 
208—making an increase on the untrained side of 210. 
Trained men teachers have increased 88, and lady 
teachers 468, or a total increase of 556. There is also 
an increase of 471 pupil teachers and candidates. The 
number of teachers in Scotland at 3lst August 1903 
stood at 20,166, against 19,217 in 1902. The average 
salary of men teachers this year is £148, 2s. ld., as 
against £147, 10s. 8d. last year, and of women teachers 
£74, 7s. 10d., as against £73, 9s. 8d. 


ad ad ad 

= Scotch Education Department have sent out 
a selection of the circular letters issued between 
1898 and 1904. In the prefatory note the Scottish 
Secretary says it has been frequently sug- 
gested that, for the better understanding 
of the general aims of the Department, 
and for convenience in the discussion, 
either of existing regulations or of new legislative pro- 
posals, it would be desirable that the principal circular 
letters of the Department should be issued in a form 
easy for reference, and with such explanation as might 
enable those not conversant with technical details to 
understand the general policy pursued. On April 1, 
1898, the administration of science and art grants in 
Scotland was handed over to the Scotch Education 
Department. This brought the whole field of Scottish 
education (outside the universities) within its purview, 
and enabled the Department to set about the construc- 
tion of a complete and well-articulated system of national 
education, at once wide enough and elastic enough to 
meet the needs of all classes. To give a more appreci- 
able view, the subjects of (1) Elementary Education, 
(2) Intermediate Education, (3) Secondary Education, 
(4) Continuation Classes, and (5) the Training of 
Teachers, are all separately considered. The booklet 
will prove of immense value to all interested in the 

progress of Scottish education. 

ad ad ad 

if is now impossible that before these notes are pub- 
lished the Scottish Education Bill of 1904 will 
have become an Act. It is evident that the contentious 
Te provisions will either be dropped or 
Mew Bill. amended. The spirit of compromise is 
in the air, and the Scottish Secretary is 
evidently determined to see the measure through in the 
most effective form possible in consonance with the 
wishes of the people. On one or two‘points he has 
resolved to abate nothing. The Voluntary Schools part 
of the Bill will, if rumours are worth anything, be 
exactly as it was introduced. School Boards will have 
the option of granting rate aid. As I pointed out in 
these notes, the question of management will receive 
the emendation necessary, while the extension of area, 
in many parts of Scotland so much desiderated, will be 
left optional to the new local education authorities. 
There can be little question that the Act will greatly con- 
solidate and co-ordinate Scottish education, and to the 
Educational Institute of Scotland much is due for call- 
ing attention to the provisions likely to hamper its utility. 


ad od ad 


AS I anticipated, there is likely to be a large addi- 
tion to the membership of the Institute. The 


Progress 
during last 
Six Years. 
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financial year ends on June 30th, and from —_ 
indications it would appear as if there 
Eo. was likely to be an increase of over 1,000. 


At the passing of the Education Act in 
1872, I am informed that there was a considerable 
gain in numbers, and the present Act is very largely 
responsible for the increased interest in the work of 
the Institute. The Class Teachers’ Association, too, 
shows an increase of over 500. Every branch, except 
one, which shows a decrease of one, has reported a 
gratifying increase. The results of the election for the 
presidentship and General Committee have just been 
declared. Mr. James Young, M.A., High School, Biggar, 
heads the poll with 1,938; while Mr. Mackenzie, Aber- 
deen, has polled 940; and Mr. Forbes, Springfield, 758 : 
so that Mr. Young has more votes than the other two 
put together. Mr. Young is probably the youngest 
teacher who has yet reached this position, so that the 
Institute, like the National Union of Teachers, has 
realised that this is an age of young men. The elections 
to the General Committee show a greater interest, for 
in most cases an increased poll has taken place. Some 
of the former members have had to give place to others 
new to the work. In every province save the Clyde 
there is an influx of new blood. The Clyde province 
has been so well served by its former members, it would 
seem, that there are no new candidates successful. 
There are six ladies returned this year, a slight decrease 


as compared with last year. R. G. 
—s ot Pete 
A SCHOOL MAGAZINE CLUB. 


| history repeats itself, in scholastic as in other 

matters, is in no case better exemplified than by 
the return of the modern school reader to the form of 
that almost universally in use some twenty-five years 
ago. 

We have a very vivid remembrance of the magnificent 
collection of literary extracts contained in those old 
volumes, bearing, among others, the historic names of 
Chambers, Nelson, and Marshall; and it is a matter for 
sincere congratulation that, after so long a period of 
disastrous experiment, the same firms are once more 
producing readers on their former lines. 

That such books do not succeed in the task of supply- 
ing the whole of a scholar’s reading matter we are 
prepared to admit; although, at the same time, our 
experience leads us to affirm that they are the only 
form of reader that most nearly fulfils that object. 

The scrappy collections of “‘ unseens” added nothing 
to a child’s store of information; and the much-vaunted 
continuous story book has innumerable drawbacks. 

The so-called “ up-to-date” reader supplied articles 
on recent events; but since a reading-book has, in the 
majority of schools, to do service for many years, the 
“recent events” have become ancient history of a 
particularly uninteresting type long before the book 
itself can be removed from the stock list. 

Hence the almost universal return to the “ literary ” 
reader, containing a more or less judicious selection 
from the accepted masterpieces of the world’s greatest 
authors; and if we can add to this a good school 
library, reading matter of a literary, imaginative, and 
purely instructive description is well provided. 

Upon current topics, however, children often remain 
lamentably ignorant; and it was this particular de- 
ficiency that suggested the scheme which ultimately 















resulted in the establishment of a popular and flourish- 
ing School Magazine Club. 

Our first consideration was necessarily one of “ ways 
and means.” This was overcome by the payment, on 
the part of each member, of one penny weekly. The 
magazines, when a month old, are subscribed for by a 
second group of scholars at one penny monthly, and at 
two months after date they are read by a third division, 
who pay one halfpenny per month. 

We started with twenty-four members—girls and 
boys—who are divided into two sets of twelve each. 
Twenty-four magazines are provided—some in dupli- 
cate—and a placard is exhibited at the beginning of each 
month, setting forth, opposite each scholar’s name, his 
list of magazines, in rotation, for the current period. 

The actual working of the scheme is simplicity itself. 
Three times weekly the magazines are returned at 
morning school, and at noon are arranged for afternoon 
distribution by a monitor. They are checked by a 
teacher, who also arranges the order of distribution, 
acts as treasurer, and sees that minor details, such as 
covering the magazines with brown paper, etc., are duly 
carried out. 

The results of the scheme are marked. It has proved 
a wonderful incentive to regular attendance, and has 
revolutionised the composition lesson. 

There is, of course, much in the majority of high- 
class magazines that is above many children in the 
elementary school; but if a list of suitable articles is 
posted up, it will generally have a good effect in direct- 
ing the reading aright. 

The illustrations also, in most magazines, are thor- 
oughly good, and are undoubtedly of great educational 
value; while it will be found that the acquaintance 
with superior publications exercises a most beneficial 
effect in creating a positive distaste for productions of a 
less elevating character. 

The choice of magazines must of necessity vary with 
the age of the members and the needs of the school. 
With all deference to the opinions of others, we beg 
to suggest the following list, which from experience 
we have found to give the greatest satisfaction :—Boys’ 
Own Paper, Captain, Chums, Wide World, Strand, 
Pearson’s, London, Royal, Girls’ Realm, Quiver, English 
Illustrated, Little Folks, Young England, World’s Work, 
and the Sunday Strand. 


“trot pete— . 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LAW COURTS. 


6 hn account of the development of a simple struc- 
ture into a highly complex one is, to many minds, 
always interesting. The English courts of justice of 
to-day owe their existence to such a process, and, 
moreover, with their transitions from one stage to an- 
other are associated many of the leading names and 
facts in our country’s history. 

In modern times our system of judicature has been 
reorganised and consolidated. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment made in 1875 there was formed one Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which was divided into the High 
Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal. The former 
was constituted by the union of the following courts— 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
and Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty, which then be- 
came “divisions” of the High Court. Later the 
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Common Pleas and Exchequer divisions became merged 
in that of Queen’s (now King’s) Bench. Beyond the 
Court of Appeal there is the House of Lords, the final 
appellate court of the realm. 

ost of these courts had their origin in the Old Eng- 
lish Witenagemote, which assembly, in its day, was the 
supreme council of the kingdom. It had a twofold 
duty—to deliberate upon public affairs, and to serve 
as acourt of law. After the Norman Conquest, William 
the First retained this council, but in a modified form ; 
it was. now composed mainly of the great barons, who 
held their lands direct from the king. The Conqueror 
separated the judicial duties of this body from the 
deliberative ones, and invested the former in a new 
tribunal, the Curia Regis, which was virtually a com- 
mittee of the aforesaid council. Its main purpose was 
to serve as the final court of appeal. It was composed 
of certain eminent officials, a selection of the great 
barons, and a few persons chosen by virtue of their 
knowledge and judicial ability. Over this presided the 
Justiciar, who was the principal minister of state, and 
in the king’s absence the ruler of the country. 

It should be mentioned here that the executive of 
the law is, and has been from ancient times, vested in 
the person of the king. In every court of judicature 
the judges are but the representatives of the sovereign, 
and their “ power is only an emanation from his royal 
prerogative ’ (Stephen’s Commentaries on Laws of Eng- 
land). 

In the reign of Henry the Second (the “ Lion of 
Justice”) the Curia Regis was reorganised. Besides 
being a legal tribunal, accompanying the king wherever 
he went, it now possessed important fiscal duties. The 
chief of those latter was to receive the royal revenues 
through the hands of the sheriffs of the various coun- 
ties. For this purpose the court met twice a year, 
and its members were wont to be seated at a table 
covered with a chequered cloth—that is, one divided 
into squares like a chess-board. On this the revenues 
were marked and scored by means of counters. This 
court was known as the Court of the Exchequer (a name 
derived, probably, from the cloth just mentioned), and 
its members the Barons of the Exchequer. When these 
men were exercising their judicial functions they were 
styled justices. To this court the royal chaplains 
acted as secretaries, and over them was placed an 
official, who also was an ecclesiastic, with the title of 
Chancellor. 

Occasionally there were local disputes concerning the 
assessment or the payment of the royal revenues, and 
in order to settle them members of the Curia Regis 
would be sent to the places where the difficulties had 
arisen. Later these itinerant barons came to take 
cognisance of judicial matters as well, and from this 
practice sprang the “circuits” of the judges and the 
assize courts in connection therewith. 

In the reign of Henry the Second a new court, con- 
sisting of five judges, was established for the hearing 
of appeals. Later this became the parent of two 
other tribunals—namely, the King’s Bench and the 
Court of Common Pleas. The duty of the former was 
to hear cases in which the sovereign himself was con- 
cerned; that of the latter to decide causes between one 
subject and another. In the same reign the system 
of itinerant justices was reformed. The country was 
divided into six districts, and to each were assigned 
three judges—“ justices in eyre,” they were termed, 
“eyre” being a form of the old French “eire,” a 
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journey. The divisions thus marked out correspond, to 
a certain extent, with the “ circuits” of our own times. 

Edward the First, the “ English Justinian,” organised 
the Court of the Exchequer as a distinct court having 
its own staff of officials. Subsequently, when the royal 
revenue came to be derived from other sources than 
feudal ones, the importance of this court as a financial 
institution declined, and it acquired the character of an 
ordinary court of justice, dealing with actions brought 
by one subject against another. 

When the greater part of the work performed origi- 
nally by the Curia Regis alone became parcelled out 
among various offshoot courts, the former resolved it- 
self into the King’s Privy Council, and this body still 
retains certain judicial powers. 

The office of Chancellor, in the course of time, under- 
went considerable development. This functionary, as 
we have already learned, was originally the head of 
the secretaries in the Curia Regis. Later it became 
his duty to receive persons who had grievances to be 
redressed, and to decide in every instance whether the 
case should be tried in court, or should be submitted 
to the king’s consideration. This function arose from 
the fact that after separate courts had been estab- 
lished the king retained the right of deciding causes 
personally on being appealed to by petition. Next, 
from being merely a consultative official, he became a 
judge, and presided over his own court—the Court of 
Chancery. Ultimately he rose to be the highest legal 
dignitary in the land, thus superseding the Justiciar. 
In his presence, whilst seated in the marble chair in 
Westminster Hall, his assistants would seal state docu- 
ments with the Great Seal, of which he was the cus- 
todian. In more modern times the Court of Chancery 
became specially concerned with matters of property 
held in trust, and with the care of “ infants,” idiots, and 
lunatics. In these days the Lord High Chancellor is 
the head of the legal profession and chief judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature; he is the “ keeper of 
the king’s conscience” (a title arising from the fact 
that he, in ancient times, was an ecclesiastic); in the 
House of Lords he takes his seat on the woolsack as 
‘speaker ” of that assembly. 

By the Saxon constitution the Witenagemote, as a 
court of justice, had cognisance of spiritual as well as 
but after the Conquest, Lanfranc 
caused the former to be handed over to the clergy, and 
thus ecclesiastical courts were instituted. Two im- 
portant matters with which these tribunals dealt were 
matrimony and the disposal of property by will: the 
former as a sacrament; the latter because, generally 
speaking, the clergy alone could write, and were, there- 
fore, the only persons capable of drawing up testa- 
mentary documents. Later the ecclesiastical courts 
underwent many vicissitudes, and in 1857 both the 
matters mentioned above were taken out of the hands 
of the clerical authorities, and two courts were estab- 
lished to deal with them separately—the Courts of 
Divorce and Probate. 

The Admiralty Court was instituted to deal with 
maritime causes, such as injuries committed at sea. 
Anciently its jurisdiction was the charge of the Lord 
High Admiral, but it was sometimes exercised by his 
deputy, the Judge of the Admiralty. In 1875 this 
court and the two referred to in the preceding para- 
graph were consolidated into one “ division” of the 
High Court of Justice—namely, that of Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty 


of secular causes; 


The final and supreme court of appeal, as has already 
been stated, is the House of Lords, and this function 
has descended to it from the Witenagemote. When 
this latter became, in the reign of William the First, 
the Great Council, composed, as we have seen, of the 
great barons, it still remained the final appellate body. 
This assembly was the fountain and origin of Parlia- 
ment, and, in a special sense, of the House of Lords; 
so in this last-named body the final appeal in all 
causes lies to the present day. 


ted Rete 


CANON EVAN DANIEL. 
Battersea, 1856-94. 


7? have been principal of one of the most important 

training colleges for nearly thirty years, to have 
taught hundreds of young men in the classroom, and 
to have exhorted them from the college chapel pulpit 
to aim at high ideals, is indeed a great privilege, but 
one accompanied by great responsibility. This aspect 
of the position was fully realised by the subject of this 
memoir, so recently taken from his former pupils, who 
understand to-day, perhaps more fully than before, how 
great has been their opportunity in the past. What 
an upbringing the youth Daniel must have had in his 
Pontypool home, to have developed the sterling quali- 
ties which were strongly in evidence when he entered 
Battersea Training College as a distinguished student in 
January 1856! Here he came under the influence of 
the Rev. Samuel Clark, a principal of whom he aiways 
spoke with great respect and deep gratitude. Daniel’s 
particular bent was shown at this time by selecting 
English literature as a special study for the third year 
course, in preference to mathematics or chemistry. We 
shall note in his future career that he never forsook 
his first choice, but continued to extend his knowledge 
of this wide field of study, and took every opportunity 
to develop a love for the classics of our language in 
the hearts of his pupils. 

Upon joining the staff of the college, he set to work 
to qualify as lecturer in literature and history, by 
passing the special examination of the Education De- 
partment, which carried with it an additional £100 a 
year to his stipend from the Imperial Exchequer. 
About this time he compiled the manual called Daniel’s 
Outlines of English History. 

In 1863 he was made vice-principal under the Rev. 
R. Graves, and was admitted to deacon’s orders by 
Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, in whose diocese 
Battersea then was. About this time, too, he launched 
on that married life which has been the admiration of 
so many generations of students, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of whom has humorously declared that he 
was so much impressed by what he saw of it that he 
determined to try it himself at the first favourable 
opportunity after leaving college. 

Although barely thirty years of age, he was appointed 
principal on the death of Mr. Graves in 1866; and thus 
commenced a reign which has endeared him in the 
hearts of so many directly and indirectly connected 
with teaching. The experience he had gained as a 
student, supplemented by that of the subsequent six 
years as a tutor, enabled him to effect many improve- 
ments, which brightened the life of the college and 
made work more efficient. The periods of relaxation 
were increased and extended, accompanied by his char- 
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acteristic_caution that there must be no “ moral twi- 
light,” work being resumed at once and in earnest. 

Being of commanding stature, with fine head, erect 
at times of mental exaltation, and at other times slightly 
inclined, with a good impressive voice and delivery, it 
seemed impossible for him to even think a mean thing. 
Thus he impressed his students with a lofty self-respect, 
and cut down the written rules of the college as much 
as possible, relying upon each man’s sense of honour 
in regulating his behaviour. In this way he won the 
hearts of successive generations of students just emerg- 
ing from boyhood, who were to carry away this subtle 
influence into their 
after career in various 
parts of the world. 
Times of difficulty 
were bound to arise, 
words have been said 
which in early days 
the Celtic tempera- 
ment could not re- 
strain, but no posi- 
tion was taken up 
which was not clearly 
necessary for the 
well-being of the col- 
lege community. 

The possession of a 
university degree had 
long been contem- 
plated and quietly 
prepared for, his 
literary tastes leading 
him to the Dublin 
course. A _ degree 
which had been ob- 
tained by rapid and 
undigested cram was 
an abomination to 
him, hence his great 
success when he pre- 
sented himself at 
Trinity College. The 
vice-chancellor’s 
prize for English 
verse was ewarded 
to him in 1868 and 
1870, that for Eng- 
lish prose in 1870, in 
which year he gradu- 
ated senior modera- 
tor and gold medal- 
list, proceeding to 
M.A. in 1874; 

In recognition of 
his work as an 
educationist, Bishop 
Thorold made him honorary canon of Rochester in 
1879, Battersea now being in that diocese. In 1892 
he was made proctor to Convocation for the dean and 
chapter—an honour rarely conferred on an honorary 
canon. 

Other educational institutions sought his teaching 
ability. In 1881 he was appointed lecturer on educa- 
tion to the University of Cambridge; the College of 
Preceptors elected him toa fellowship; and many courses 
of lectures were given by him to secondary teachers at 
Bloomsbury, and“at the Maria Grey Training College. 
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He was also one of the first examiners for the Teaching 
Diploma of London University. 

The Association of Principals and Lecturers in Train- 
ing Colleges elected him as first president, and he did 
much to guide its counsels, and to bring its views before 
the Board of Education. 

The position of the Church in education was strongly 
supported by him, and he helped its teachers in their 
meetings for professional and benevolent purposes. This 
did not prevent him from loyally serving on the second 
School Board for London, where his opinions were much 
respected, and where he found many friends. 

Let us return once 
more to Battersea 
College, and hear a 
lecture to the second 
year students on the 
play of Shakespeare 
selected for the year’s 
study, or listen to 
his criticism of a 
prepared lesson to a 
class of children given 
by one of the stu- 
dents. In the first, 
we should be struck 
by the enthusiasm 
displayed in unfold- 
ing the plot and in 
annotating the lan- 
guage of the classic ; 
and in the second, by 
the careful commen- 
dation* of the good 
points in the intelli- 
gent presentation of 
the lesson, and by 
a luminous criticism 
of its weak points, 
couched in even se- 
vere language if this 
weakness seemed to 
arise from careless 
preparation. This 
was a revelation to 
the average first year 
student, who had 
probably muddled 
through his class 
lessons as a pupil 
teacher in a style not 
altogether intelligent. 

The lecture or criti- 

cism being finished, 
happy was our prin- 
cipal if he could spare 
time from his other 
duties to betake himself to his library to add to the 
literary matter preparing for his famous work on the 
Prayer Book ; for his Grammar, History, and Derivation 
of the English Language ; for his monumental work on 
Education, which has been kept in abeyance by subse- 
quent parochial work; or possibly to write one of his 
numerous articles which appeared in the School Guardian. 
He was a thorough student, and steadily determined 
that each day should contribute something to the work 
in hand, in accordance with his oft-quoted phrase, 
“* Nulla dies sine lined.” 
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Amidst all this there was no neglect of his loving 
intercourse with his wife and children; and many of 
his old pupils wrote to him on professional and domestic 
matters, never failing to receive a sympathetic reply. 
He was much amused by the remark of one of his 
former students, whom he met long ago in Monmouth, 
who said, “I should welcome even a dog here, if it 
came from Battersea.” 

To foster this “‘ Battersea spirit,” the Battersea Club 
was founded in 1871, and an enthusiastic and altogether 
excellent president was found in him. At its meetings 
in London or in the provinces he made his most telling 
speeches, urging the Education Department to enlarge 
the curriculum of studies on university lines, without 
detriment to the professional training, which always 
stood first in his estimation ; and further insisting upon 
the co-ordination of education in the country, that each 
teacher should have a full field for promotion in school 
work or in the inspectorate. It is touching to relate 
that the last book that he read was the recently issued 
Year Book of the Battersea Club, which he requested 
should not be removed from his bedside. 

An old pupil who heard him preach in his church 
at Horsham aptly describes what was equally true of 
the college chapel at Battersea: “The English lan- 
guage is with him a perfected instrument, and he can 
close up an argument and drive it home with telling 
effect. Listening to him as he stands quietly in the 
pulpit, indulging in no gesture except an occasional 
lifting of the left hand, it is not only the spiritual illu- 
mination of his discourse that holds the mind captive, 
but the intellectual power with which he marshals his 
points,” 

The trust that he placed in each student was also 
extended to each member of his staff, thus securing 
that unanimity of action which goes so far to ensure 
Each. one felt that in time of difficulty there 
was one ever ready to listen and advise, and no one 
was readier than he to acknowledge the loyal support 
rendered by staff and students. 

Short holidays were often spent in his favourite sport 
of fly-fishing, in the streams of Wales‘and Scotland. 
Longer vacations were often spent abroad, where much 
new information was gathered, artistic and historical, 
to increase the store which always seemed ready to 
hand, possibly from the habit of keeping a common- 
place book—a practice he often urged upon his pupils. 

What a shock it was to the whole race of Battersea 
students to hear, towards the end of 1894, that their 
beloved principal had accepted the living of Horsham 
offered by Archbishop Benson! What a meeting that 
was at the London Institution when he received the 
parting gifts of his old friends to Mrs. Daniel and him- 
self, together with the fervent wishes for even greater 
usefulness at Horsham! The change must indeed have 
been a great one for him and his wife and family; but, 
as he himself afterwards said, “there was so much 
work to do that he had no chance of looking back.” 

The death of his eldest, a very clever daughter, in 
1900, followed by the death of his devoted wife in 
1902, was apparently too much for his weak heart, and 
he was laid to rest with them on the last day of May. 
That his work at Horsham was highly appreciated was 
manifested by the large and very representative gather- 
ing of “all who profess and call themselves Christians,” 
with whom were naturally found some of his o!d Batter- 
sea friends. 

A brass lectern in the college chapel, and a portrait 
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in the dining-hall, are outward memorials of his work 
at Battersea; but while life lasts among his former 
pupils, the loving memory of a great man will always 
remain with them—a man who always held up to them 
the highest ideals. E. MILs. 

— 32 def Pet 


MENTAL BACKGROUNDS. 


BY J. ADAMS, M.A., 
Professor of Education, London University. 


Suggestion. 


WE. want to get at the general principles under- 
lying the mechanism of the mental backgrounds. 
It becomes our duty, therefore, to discover what means 
are at our. disposal for effectively interfering in the 
process. The first upon which we depend has at present 
a bad reputation. It is usually found in bad company, 
and too often calls up ideas of the magnetic lady and 
the other attractions of an eighteenpenny show. It 
is none the less real for that, if only its claims are kept 
within bounds. It is, in fact, one of the most common 
modes of mental reaction in ordinary life, and is quite 
free from any inherent mysticism, as the following illus- 
tration will show. Some years ago, with two friends— 
one proud of his excellent eyes, the other proud of 
his excellent spectacles—I was walking along the north- 
east coast of Scotland. My friend of the spectacles 
was maintaining that it stood to reason that a man 
with perfectly adjusted glasses must see better than a 
man with the best natural but unaided eyes. It was 
in the nature of things that my keen-eyed friend should 
deny the thesis and demand a test. At a very con- 
siderable distance stood a house, on the gable-end of 
which something was printed, apparently in chalk. The 
sun was shining on the gable, and I could see the print- 
ing, but made no pretence of being able to read it. The 
conditions of the test were that each was to hand me 
in writing the words that he saw, and then we were 
to advance near enough to be able to read with cer- 
tainty. Spectacles promptly handed me his version, 
which read “To Let.” On the back of the envelope 
that Keen-eyes submitted was the word “ Lodgings.” 

As we eagerly advanced, my friends took turns of 
casting a knowing glance at me, which clearly said, 
“ Didn’t I tell you?” The two versions were to be 
kept secret till the test was complete. But neither 
had patience enough to observe the conditions; and 
Spectacles began to demonstrate that the first letter 
was obviously T, while Keen-eyes was equally clear that 
it was L. The nearer we approached the gable the 
more heated the discussion became, till, at its very 
height, it collapsed with startling suddenness. We 
realised—all three at apparently the same moment— 
that our chalk printing had resolved itself into a row 
of herrings hung out to dry ! 

Here we have an excellent example of what is known 
as suggestion. As a matter of fact, there are two aspects 
of suggestion illustrated. First, the whole mental back- 
ground suggested that there should be printing on the 
gable of that house. The three persons concerned were 
students; their connection with the seaside always 
implied lodgings of some sort. Living among print at 
all times, and regarding fishermen’s cottages as possible 
places for getting rooms, the idea was at once suggested 
that the white marks must be print. Had the three 
experimenters been fisher-lads, they might not have 











seen a whit better, but they would not have been de- 
ceived by the initial suggestion. The second sugges- 
tion followed naturally from the first. So soon as the 
man had the idea of To Let, this idea suggested that 
the initial letter was T. 

Observe, further, that in telling the story I had to 
make use of what may be called an unfair suggestion. 
In my own person I spoke of the printing on the gable, 
and yet all the while I knew that I was dealing with 
herrings. But if I had laid stress on the white marks 
merely, the reader would have at once suspected that 
it was not a matter of printing at all, and the point 
of the illustration would have been lost. Every writer 
of fiction makes use of suggestion in this way; but if 
the strict rule of the game be observed, he always 
makes his suggestions in the person of some of his 
characters. Thus, if the missing man is not really dead, 
the author has no right, in his own person, to speak of 
the missing man’s wife as a widow. But he may quite 
legitimately make everybody else in the story give her 
that title; and so far as the ordinary reader is con- 
cerned, the suggestion is conveyed quite as thoroughly 
as if the author had prevaricated. It is only an in- 
tellect like that of Edgar Allan Poe that would observe, 
and reason from, the difference in statement. 

Suggestion, then, may be roughly defined as any 
influence brought to bear upon the mind so as to 
make it apperceive certain ideas in a determinate way. 
Suggestion may come from either without or within. 
But with what is called auto-suggestion we have here 
nothing to do, as anything in the way of illustration 
is obviously applied from without. In dealing with 
suggestion from this point of view, we are examining 
the means by which one mind can directly influence 
another. The mind is almost pathetically open to ex- 
ternal influences. Let us see how these influences work. 

Our very first consideration brings some comfort to 
those who are oppressed by the thought of the ease 
with which other people can act upon our minds. Sug- 
gestion is powerful only in so far as it follows the laws 
and takes account of the contents of the mind operated 
upon. This is the psychological explanation of the 
saying that to the pure all things are pure. No amount 
of suggestion can evoke from the mind ideas that are 
not there. 

There is a fundamental law of mental action that is 
of first importance in explaining the process of sugges- 
tion. The mind cannot receive ideas higgledy-piggledy, 
in any order; it insists upon imposing an order of 
some sort. Even the weakest intellects outside of a 
mad-house (and a large proportion of those inside of 
mad-houses) insist upon a certain relationship being 
established among the ideas presented. No mind can 
contain isolated ideas—ideas without any relation to 
other ideas. A new idea presented to the mind must 
at once form a relation with some other idea there, or 
drop out of the mind altogether. Suppose I utter the 
word aprosexia and pass on to other things, the idea 
of that word must at once fall out of the minds of most 
hearers, for few people have ever heard of it before. 
It is an entirely new word in English. In fact, I rather 
think that it has no right to be treated as English at 
all. If I were to ask you a week later what the word 
was that I used as an illustration, I expect that there 
would be hardly one of those who heard me who could 
repeat it for me. Those who did remember it would 
find that it owed its retention to its being related in 
some way to ideas already in the mind. Note that 
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this relation does not need to be an important relation, 
or a relation that is called true—that is, the rela- 
tions among ideas need not at all correspond to any 
connection in real life; the relation need not be a 
logical one. All that is required is a relation. We are 
all familiar with the rationalising tendency of the un- 
cultured mind—the Bellerophon becomes the Billy 
Ruffian, the unknown George Channing becomes the 
familiar George and Cannon. Popular philology is 
worked largely on this plan, as is seen in the spelling 
of necessity as needcessity. In a Board School I have 
heard a little girl defend her spelling of “ Stander III.” 
on the ground that it meant those who had to stand 
on the floor with that class. 

It has been already noted that this agreement need 
not be fundamental ; in fact, the agreement need only 
extend to the background against which the idea in 
question is projected. In trained minds a new idea 
has to justify its place against all the backgrounds in 
turn. But with the unreflective—and with a great 
number of those who would be surprised to find them- 
selves classed as unreflective—sufficient for the idea is 
the background thereof. If an idea succeeds in making 
itself at home in one apperception mass, its incon- 
sistency with another is rarely considered. 

Obviously, then, our first consideration in presenting 
a new idea is to discover against which background it 
is likely to be projected. Apart from any special cir- 
cumstances, there are certain backgrounds that may 
be called the normals for certain ideas. If I place this 
mark (13) on the board, I am entitled to assume that 
it will be projected against a background of numerals. 
But if I place Ethe! before it and Jones after it, I am 
certain that it will be thrown against a literal back- 
ground, and will become Ethel B. Jones. In nearly 
every case there is a preferential background against 
which an isolated idea will be normally projected: 
Naturally, this varies according to the individual mind ; 
but careful examination will show that there is a 
general as well as a personal preferential background 
for each idea. It is useful for teachers to look into 
the general preference as well as the personal. Take 
the case of homonyms, for example. If I utter the 
word one, the majority of my hearers will project it 
against a numerical background, though some will con- 
nect it with win. So with two; the number prevails, 
though there are two to one against its being chosen 
by mere chance out of the three homonyms. It is 
clear that it is not mere familiarity that determines 
the matter, for the preposition ¢o occurs more frequently 
in speech than the numeral. The same is true of the 
verb be and the noun bee, and yet the mere sound of 
be recalls the less familiar of the two. There is nothin 
surprising in this. The natural tendency is for the mind 
to dwell upon substantives ; they are the resting-places 
of thought. Besides, all the others, by the very fact 
that they imply relations, and that relationship is ex- 
cluded by the isolated presentation, are less likely to 
arise in the mind, as compared with the substantive 
ideas that carry an environment with them. 

In the case of homonyms, both of which represent 
substantives, there is clearly a preferential background 
in favour of the more familiar. For example, we more 
naturally think of a containing vessel than of an Eastern 
potentate when we hear the sound can. So with the 
word vessel that we have just used: its natural back- 
ground is the sea. 

(To be continued.) 
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II. 


( ¥ the threshold of the study of German, two difficulties 

present themselves which: bulk very largely in the 
imagination of would-be students. These are the script and 
the pronunciation of German. Neither of these difficulties 
is so formidable as it appears to be. To the student pos- 
sessed of some energy and will-power neither is a difficulty 
at all. 

Some students deal with the first of these difficulties by 
simply ignoring it. They are told, and rightly, that all 
Germans are taught the system of handwriting with which 
they themselves are familiar as well as that which is peculiar 
to German ; but they leave out of sight the fact that Ger- 
mans, as a rule, prefer their own system of handwriting, and 
that, should they ever travel in Germany, to say nothing of 
carrying on a correspondence with Germans, they will find 
a knowledge of German handwriting indispensable. It is 
an unfortunate fact that in some important examinations in 
German held in this country it is either optional or for- 
bidden to write in German characters,- This may be due to 
the fact that candidates do not take the trouble thoroughly 
to master the peculiarities of German handwriting, and that 
were they allowed to use it their answers would be to some 
extent unintelligible, but it is not in the interest of can- 
didates themselves that they should be allowed an option or 
even be forbidden to use German characters. It would no 
doubt be very desirable that Germany should give up both 
its antiquated type and its peculiar script, but so long as 
both are used as extensively as they are used, the student of 
German must make it his first object to master both. There 
is after all very little difficulty with the script, and after the 
formation of the letters. is once learned, constant practice 
will make the student expert in using them and in reading 
what is written in them. 

The chief difficulties of the pronunciation lie in the gut- 
tural sounds, as Buch, Bach, noch; the palatal aspirates, as 
ich and Gefecht ; and the modified vowels and diphthongs, as 
Viiter, Mihle, rocheln, Béume. The pronunciation of these may 
be learned from a native teacher or a well-qualified English- 
man. In either case it will bea great advantage if the teacher 
has had a good training in phonetics. In order thoroughly 
to assimilate the teaching received, the student must give 
himself daily practice in reading German aloud. He should 
tm an important part of a lesson with his teacher in 
this way, and the combined result of the teaching and the 
individual practice which he gets will be to accustom his ear 
to the sound of German when spoken. In this way he will 
take the first step in the practical use of German—that is, 
to understand what is said to him in that language. 

Having mastered the peculiarities of German script, and 
laid the foundation for pronouncing German well, the student 
will be prepared to attack the difficulty of the German 
nouns. This difficulty partly consists in the fact that the 
gender of nouns does not, as in English, follow the sex, 
partly in the difficulty of the formation of the plural, and 
partly in the case-endings. The student will derive great 
assistance from the rules which connect the termination and 
signification of the noun with its gender, but he should con- 
stantly bear in mind that the object of learning rules in the 
grammar of a foreign language is to enable the student to 










dispense with them afterwards. Constant drill in termina- 
tions in the early stages of the learning of a language, 
followed by steady reading and regular conversation in the 
later stages, will in time release the student from his de- 
pendence on rules. To master the gender of nouns, and to 
distinguish those with modified from those with unmodified 
plurals, we always insist on our students learning the plural 
at the same time as the singular, and coupling with the 
noun in each case some demonstrative or other adjective. 
The German for stem, axe, book, is Stamm, Axt, Buch re- 
spectively. The student would memorise these nouns in 
something of the following way :— 

der Stamm, jener Stamm, welcher Stamm ? 

die Stiimme, jene Stiimme, welche Stiimme ? 
Axt die Axt, jene Axt, welche Axt? 

“*” | die Aexte, jene Aexte, welche Aexte ? 

§ das Buch, jenes Buch, welches Buch ? 

( die Biicher, jene Biicher, welche Biicher ? 

The student should for the first three months at least of 
his study give half an hour a day to this kind of drill, vary- 
ing the adjectives used with his nouns, introducing various 
cases of noun and adjective, and using qualifying as well as 
demonstrative adjectives. It is only by me drill as this 
constantly pursued in the early stages that the private 
student, for whom we specially cater in these columns, can 
hope at a later period to obtain ease and fluency in speakin 
German. If he has a good private tutor, or attends a goo 
class, he will get a great amount of this drill, or the conver- 
sations which are founded on the lessons he masters will be 
so arranged as to give him constant practice in grammatical 
peculiarities. Even this will not absolve him from doing 
a great amount of such work on his cwn behalf. The dis- 
couraging spectacle so often presented of students who have 
got on some way in the grammar book making terrible 
errors in genders, plurals, and case-endings of nouns is due 
to the fact that insufficient trouble has been taken in the 
earlier stages of the work. 

(To be continued.) 


Stamm 


Buch 


DAS STIMMT. 


Kunpe (bei einem Schneidermeister einem Anzug bezah- 
lend): “Sagen Sie mal, Meister, geht denn da nicht noch 
etwas ab?” 

Meister (schlau liichelnd): “O ja, die Wolle, wenn Sie den 
Anzug recht viel getragen haben.” 


NOBEL. 


Buchhalter (zum Chef): “Herr Miiller, ich méchte mir 
erlauben, Sie darauf aufmerksam zu machen, dass gelegent- 
lich der demniichstigen Feier des hundertjiihrigen Beste ens 
unserer Firma das gesamte Personal auf Gehaltserhéhung 
rechnet !” 

Chef (auffahrend): “Was—das gesamte Personal? Bei 
den schlechten Zeiten? Hichstens diejenigen die bereits 
seit Griindung der Firma in unserem Geschiifte titig sind, 
bekommen Gehaltserhihung !” 


VERPLAPPERT. 
Dame :~“ Ist dieser Stoff auch waschecht ?” 
Kommis: “O, der hiilt nicht so lange, bis er das Waschen 
niitig hat.” 








DIFFICULTIES OF FRENCH IDIOMS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


IX. 


es we dwell at greater length on the peculiarities of the 

French verb, the reason must be found in the fact that 
the verb occupies such an important position in the construc- 
tion of the sentence. In the present series of papers we are 
endeavouring to present those general considerations which 
will explain the differences between the syntax of French 
and that of our own language. The rules of French syntax 
may be found admirably and exhaustively laid down in many 
text-books ; but they are too often laid down as arbitrar 
and disconnected laws, and the fundamental ideas whic 
would explain and harmonise them are left unnoticed. 

There are several points in connection with the use of the 
infinite verb where French differs greatly from English. 
The forms comprised under this division of the conjugation 
of a verb include those parts of the verb which cannot 
have nominatives, and where consequently the idea suggested 
by the verb is not bounded (in-finitum) by any consideration 
of number and person. These forms are the infinitive mood 
and the participles. 

Infinitive Mood.—In English the infinitive mood may be 
used in a substantival sense. We distinguish this use as 
that of the gerundial infinitive. A similar usage prevails in 
French ; but whereas in English the infinitive may only be 
used in this way as the subject or direct object of a sentence, 
in French it may also be used after a preposition. Thus 
whilst each of the infinitives in the sentence Obéir c'est 
savoir commander may be translated into English by an in- 
finitive, we should be compelled to use the gerund in render- 
ing Nous avons réussi a le calmer. The infinitive is used in 
a Tostetery sense in phrases like Refuser les contrefacons / 
“ Refuse all substitutes !” which are seen in advertisements. 

Participles.—To understand the use of the participle in 
French, we must remember what a participle essentially is. 
As its name implies, it is a part of speech which participates 
in the nature of a verb and of an adjective. As a verb, it 
possesses the power of governing ; asan adjective, it should be 
subject to the rule of agreement in number and gender with 
the noun to which it is attached. Whilst both of these ideas 
are present, one or other of them may predominate. Thus 
in “I have broken the pencil,” the verbal idea predominates ; 
whilst in “ Here is the pencil broken,” the attributive idea is 
the more predominant. Remembering this, we shall be able 
to explain to some extent why the participle is sometimes 
invariable and sometimes in agreement. 

The participles in French are the sameas in English. The 
most important difference in their usage is that in French 
the present participle may not be used with the verb “to be” 
to make a progressive form. 

In the usage of the oe ag participle, when the verbal 
idea predominates, no change is made in its form ; as, Les 
soldats, obéissant aux ordres de leurs officiers, se ruaient sur 
Pennemi. When the attributive idea is paramount, the 
present participle follows the ordinary rule of the adjective ; 
as, J'ai récompensé les enfants obéissants. There is also a 
peculiar use of the present participle with en. Some gram- 
marians call this a “ gerundial” use, but it appears to us not 
to lose its participial force in this usage. To understand and 
be able to explain this particular use, it is more helpful to 
regard en as being for the time an adverb, and equivalent to 
“whilst.” Used in this way the present participle always 
refers to the subject of the sentence; as, Zn allant par la rue 
Saint Denis, jai rencontré mon pere ; but in the sentence, J’ai 
rencontré mon pere allant par la rue Saint Denis, the participle 
refers to pére. 

It is less easy to explain by general considerations why 
the past participle when used with avoir should agree some- 
times, and not at other times, with the substantive to which 
it refers. Used as an attribute, it of course follows the 
ordinary rules of agreement ; and used with the verb 4tre, 
the adjectival sense predominates—as, Nous sommes fdches 
contre lui; fachés par ce contretemps, nous avons perdu courage. 
In endeavouring to understand the variability of the past 
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participle when used with avoir, we must go back to the 
origin of the French language. The French past indefinite 
tense (past participle with avoir) was in Latin a simple tense. 
J’ax écrit wne lettre was in Latin scripsi epistolam, where the 
simple verb scripsi in Latin becomes the compound verb ai 
écrit in French, So legi librum, legi libros became in French 
Jat lu un livre, jai lu des livres. But it was also possible to 
say “habeo epistolam scriptam,” “librum lectum,” “libros 
lectos,” etc. These forms of expression did not represent 

uite the same idea as the sim - forms ; for whereas the 
ormer represented the act itse//, the latter represented the 
result of the act. In the popular Latin from which French 
is derived, these latter forms gradually came into use to 
the exclusion of the former ones. Modern French has re- 
tained the variability of the past participle only for the case 
of transitive verbs where the direct object precedes the past 
participle ; as, Les livres que j'ai lus. The agreement of the 
past participle with reflexive verbs is a special case of this 
usage, as in this case the verb ¢étre is used as a substitute for 
avow. We must be careful to distinguish between direct 
reflexive and indirect reflexive verbs. It is only in the former 
case that the pronominal object is a direct object, and that 
agreement takes place. Zilles se sont cachées derridre le mur 
is an example of direct, and elles se sont coupé les doigts of 
indirect reflexion. 

Passive Voice.—The passive voice is much less extensively 
used in French than in English. Instead of using the 
passive voice, the French usually turn the expression into 
an active form, generally with the indefinite pronoun on as 
subject. “He was heard to open the door” is in French 
On ba entendu ouvrir la porte, or qui ouvrait la porte. There 
is also another substitute for the passive voice, which we 
shall mention in the next paragraph. 

Reflexive Verbs.—From the nature of things there must 
be reflexive verbs, or inflections to denote actions performed 
on the doer by himself, in every language. The extensive 
use of verbs of this class in French as compared with English 
is due to two main reasons. In the first place, they are used 
as substitutes for the passive voice. In Les femmes aiment 
beaucoup qu’on les appelle cruelles, the second sentence is 
equivalent to “to be called ‘cruel.’” They are also used to 
express what in English we should regard as the intransitive 
use of a transitive verb. In French, however, such verbs 
remain transitive, the object, which in the intransitive use 
in English remains unexpressed, being represented by a 
reflexive pronoun. For example, “stop” and “dress” are 
ie! transitive in English, but we should translate into 

rench “The train stops at Rugby” by Le train s'arréte a 
Rugby, and “I get up and dress hastily ’ by Je me love et je 
m’habille en hate. 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs.—The student must re- 
member that some verbs which are transitive in English— 
as “obey,” “disobey,” and “ please”—are intransitive in 
French (obéir a, attendre a, plaire a); others, such as “look 
at,” “wait for,” which have an object only when a preposi- 
tion follows, are purely transitive (regarder, “look at ;” 
attendre, “wait for”); and others still, such as monter, 
descendre, can be used in a transitive and causative sense 
in French, when they cannot be so used'in English—for 
example, montez mes bagages; il a descendu sa malle. In 
several cases—such as envier, demander, reprocher, pardonner— 
where verbs take an object of the person salt une of the 
thing, the personal object is always the indirect object in 
French, whereas in English we may generally use either 
a double direct object after the verb or a direct object of 
the person and an indirect object of the thing. For example, 
we may say “I asked him his name,” and “I asked him for 
his ticket.” (To be continued.) 








Paris assiféeé.—Le peuple de Paris a été admirable. Chaque 
i la souffrance augmentait et I’héroisme croissait. La nuit, 
es rues étaient noires ; pas un délit. Moi qui parle, toutes 
les nuits je traversais, seul et presque d’un bout A |’autre, 
Paris ténébreux et désert; il y avait lA bien des souffrants 
et bien des affamés ; tout manquait, le feu et le pain. Eh 
bien! la sécurité était absolue. Paris avait la bravoure du 
dehors et la vertu du dedans. Deux millions d’hommes 
donnaient ce mémorable exemple. Victor Hueco. 
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FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES. 
1. All translations should be posted not later than July 
8, and addressed :—Prize Epiror, Office of the Practical 
eacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 


4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months, 


_ A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best render- 
ing into English of the following extract :— 


La Kermesse de Putte, qui tous les ans attire le Polder 
tout entier, est une orgie dont rien ne peut donner une idée. 
Des avant midi, la grande route qui mene de Cappelle A la 
frontitre hollandaise est encombrée de voitures emplies 4 
déborder, cahotant sur le pavé houleux des hommes coiffés 
de paille enrubanés et des femmes affublées de toilettes 
criardes, tous empilés dans un péle-méle de faces roses 
allumées, goguenardes. (uelquefois l'attelage s’arréte 
devant un cabaret; tout le monde descend s’abreuver de 
bitre houblonneuse, tandis que les chevaux souffient en 
reniclant ; puis on se prend par les mains, on tourne en 
rond, ou bien on saute sur place, et souvent la danse continue 
dans le véhicule, aprés qu’on est remonté. Sur le chemin, 
des couples, des groupes, des flots de foule, mis en gaieté par 
cette joie qui passe, nouent A leur tour des sarabandes, battent 
des cntendatie se livrent 4 des pas de deux burlesques, en 
levant tris haut les jambes et les coudes. Une bolie de 
gigoter s’empare d’ailleurs des plus calmes, dds qu’ils entrent 
dans le grand tourbillon de la Kermesse; on les voit tourner 
en rond, avec des airs sérieux, une mine grave d’individus 
accomplissant une besogne ; et sous les blouses flottant au 
vent, et les rubans claquant dans I'air, la campagne a l’air de 
senvoler dans un tas de battements d’aile. Cependant ce 
nest encore que le prélude. Dans les cabarets qui s’échelon- 
nent sous les arbres de la route, tonnent et beuglent des 
orgues, au mouvement précipité des manivelles tournées par 
des hommes en bras de chemise. Chaque cabaret a son 
instrument dans un angle, et les chaises, les tables, le podle 
ont été délogés pour laisser l’aire libre aux danseurs. 

CAMILLE LEMONNIER. 


RESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “Shakspere.” (Will Shakspere 
kindly send name and address for publication /) 

First Class.—Eicarg, Day Dawn, Newbury, Coelia, Agaznog, 
C.E.M., Gawayn, Dewhurst, Edzell, Flambro, Gwyneth, 
Arethusa, Nythsdale, Dijon, Shamus Shamrock, La Prin- 
tanidre, Stanislaus, D’Alburci, Fittick, Aqua viva, Racine, 
Rada, Qui vive, Quiétude, Fitzthomas, Grinibarian, June, 
Jennie, Bassenthwaite, Schloss, Colet, Akelei, Seiznem, Jace, 
Chesterfield, Petite, Bay, Héléne, Pedestrian, Maiana, Sem- 
Fidelis, Jumbo, Bracebridge, Guillaume, Wagner, Wal- 
ace, Ito, Etude, Yorick, Snellhaincedus, Country Girl, Tyro, 
Cceur-de-Lion, Ignoramus, Maxime, Hémi, Jane, Bea. 

Second Class.— Meriden, Vivienne, Welburn, Hamlet, Nell 
of Old Drury, Clio, Maisie, Croissant, Bettina, Empire, Mo, 
W5906, Cyndyrn, H.R.N., Bam, Kinooks, Gradire, Bok, 
Espérance, Cwerglow, Rex, Sirius, Vergilius, S.A.G., Gipsy, 
Rex (B.), B.G., Nan, Wolverley, Industrious, Buttercups, 
Patty, Dot, Jess. 


Report. 


The competition produced only a few really good transla- 
tions. There was almost a unanimity of error in translat- 
ing petit bleu, perhaps because this is a neologism, and the 
parenthesis retenez cect, etc. Ceci refers to the remark itself, 
that none of the places mentioned afford the opportunity for 
the indispensable leisure hour. Vous ne ferez pas de courses 


was misunderstood by a great many, who took cowrse as 
meaning a race. 


Prize Translation. 


Do not then waste your time in reading Rousseau, as he 
is altogether out of date ; but come away, and far from the 
noisy town learn those lessons of patience, meditation, and 
restfulness. 

For here, and here alone, will you retrieve time itself— 
that same time which is wholly annihilated by town life. 
And then to revel in the very fact of no longer being a week 
or a month behind time in our personal affairs, as one inevi- 
tably is in Paris, and freeing one’s self from the tyrant yoke 
of a huge and artificial activity, to be able to count the very 
moments, and to say, “To-day there is a whole hour left to 
me in which to think.” 

This unique hour, in which you will have no errands 
either of business or pleasure, in which you will have to 
write no telegrams, and when you will not feverishly rush 
through either a play at the theatre, or an exhibition of 
pictures, for the paltry advantage of being able to talk about 
each and either—this hour of iienets is precious above all 
others, for it is the one of your inner life, and in this alone 
are we of any individual worth. 

And note this apparently commonplace but not valueless 
remark—namely, that this same leisure hour, favourable, nay 
indispensable to the inner life, is an equal impossibility in 
Paris, at the favourite seaside resort, and at the fashionable 
inland watering-place. 

We can only indulge in it when face to face with nature. 
Rural life bestows it in the solemn hush which follows the 
day’s work. 

Then at last you will have quiet moments in which to ask 
yourself, “What is the meaning of my life?” “What are 
my aims?” “Whither am I wending, and at what point 
have I arrived?” 

Is it not a painful reflection that the whole of some men’s 
and women’s youth passes by without their ever having once 
reserved to themselves this line hour, this hour of inner 
life, in which to examine themselves, to look themselves in 
the face ? SHAKSPERE. 





EXTRACTS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 


Le PANTHEON. 


La principale beauté du Panthéon c'est d’avoir Paris a ses 
pieds et d’étre ainsi en spectacle permanent au peuple. Ceci 
n’avait pas échappé aux hommes de la Révolution. Consacrer 
un Panthéon n’était pas 4 leurs yeux une ceuvre de vanité 
politique. C’était un monument pour l'éducation d’une 
nation par l’exemple de ses morts illustres. De tous les cdtés 
de la ville les yeux se tourneraient vers les tombes re ulaires 
qui renfermeraient I’Ame éternellement vivante de la France. 
Les morts y trouveraient leur récompense, et les vivants leur 
voie vers l'avenir. A l’entrée de la Révolution se dressait ce 
srand phare éclatant de la mort pour éclairer le chemin. La 
demoure des grands hommes serait pour le peuple four- 
millant & leurs pieds, un encouragement, un espoir, et, s'il le 
fallait aussi, un remords. Epe@ar QUINET. 


INSTINCT DE LA PATRIE. 


Il est digne de remarquer que plus le sol d'un pays est 
ingrat, plus le climat en est rude, plus on a souffert des per- 
sécutions dans ce pays, plus il a de charmes pour nous. 

Un sauvage tient plus 4 sa hutte qu’un prince a son palais, 
et le montagnard trouve plus d’attrait 4 sa montagne que 
l’habitant de la plaine A son sillon. Demandez a un berger 
écossais s’il voudrait changer son sort contre le premier po- 
tentat de la terre. Loin de sa tribu chérie, il en garde par- 
tout le souvenir; partout il redemande ses troupeaux, ses 
torrents, ses nuages. II n’aspire qu’A manger du pain d’orge, 
\ boire le lait de la chévre, 4 chanter dans la vallée les bal- 
lades.que chantaient aussi ses aleux. I] dépérit s'il ne re- 
tourne au lieu natal. CHATEAUBRIAND. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





RULES. 


1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CoRRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Ralpho.—Show that abc(a* + b? + c? + be + ca + ab) 
— a8(b? + c?) — Bc? + a®) — c(a? + b?) 
(a + b +c) {abce(a + b + c) — bc? — c2a® - a*b?}. 
Hence prove that if 
a® - be + b? - ca, c? — ab 
a b ¢c 
a b oe 
a*—be b?-ca c*-ab 
Since (a + b + c)? = a? + b? + c? + Abe + ca + ad), 
therefore R.H. side is equal to 
abe {(a + b + c)® —(be + ca + ab)} - a*(b? +c?) 
— B(c? + a?) — c3(a® + b*) =abe(a + b + c)? 
— ab*c? — be®a® — ca*b® — a. a*b? - a. ca? 
— b. Bc? - b. a®b? -— c. c®a? — che? 
=abe(a + b + c)? — (a + b + c) (b%c? + c2a® + ab?) 
(a + b + c) {abc(a + b + c) — Bc? — ca? - a*b?}. 


2 2 

, a? -—be , b® -—ca 
Since —— be + 

a 


= 0, 


c? - ab _ 
"deer va tae 


lj 
at¢been 4 Gye 
a 


b c 
* abc(a + b + c) = Bc? + ca? + ab’, 
*. abe(a + b +c) — b%c? -— ca? - a*h? = 0. 
Hence, and from first part of question, it follows that 
abe(a? + b? + c? + be + ca + ab) — a¥(b? + c?) 
— Bc? + a?) — ca? +b) = 0. 
Now the condition that 
a b c 
a@=be B-ca cab 
shall be equal to zero is that 
a b -¢ 


ah *e- ca c-ab’ 
that is, that 
(ab? — ca® + ab — bc) (c? — ab) = —c(a® — be) (b? —ca); 
that is, that 
ab*c? — cia? + a®bc? — b%c3 — a®b® + a®be — ah? 
+ ab’c + a®b®c — b8c? + abe? - a®c? = 0; 
that is, that 
abc(a® + b? + c? + be + ca + ab) — c® (a? + Bb?) 
— a®(b? + c®) — b'(c? + a®) = 0. 
But we have shown that this condition holds. 
Therefore 
a b c 


s.. eS = @. 
a* — be 


+ = 
b?-ca c*-ab 

B.—Your solution is quite correct. The answer you quote is 
easily shown to be incorrect by testing it for the simple case in 
which n = 4, 


Bike.—In the case of a right circular cone, the radius of whose 
base is a, and semi-vertical angle 8, if each element of volume 
be multiplied by the square of its distance from the axis of the 
cone, find the sum of these products. (Stage V., 1903.) 





Take a thin slice of the cone parallel to the base. Letr 
denote the radius of the section, A its distance from the 
vertex of the cone, and 5h the thickness of the slice. 
Take a ring in the slice symmetrical about the axis of the 
cone, and distant x from it, and let dx denote the breadth 
of the ring. Then the sum of the products of each of the 
elements of volume of the slice into the square of its dis- 
tance from the axis of the cone is given by— 


Qradx . Sha*, or * ohr'. 
/ 0 ws 

Let 5k become dh when the slice is indefinitely thin. 
Then the sum of the products of each element of volume of 
the cone into the square of its distance from the axis is 


rH 
given by rédh, where H is the height of the cone. 
Now h = r cot 8; also r = a when h = H, and r = 0 when 
h=0. Hence 


al a 
wT 4 7 a aad 
~ridh = | rdr cot 8 = — cot Ba’. 
| o 2 2/6 10 

The last expression gives the required sum in terms of a 
and §, the given dimensions of the cone. Noting that a cot 

2 

8=H, we may put 5 cot fa® in the form 7° = 
3 
10 


.a*, or 


V .a*, where V is the volume of the cone. 


Rex.—Draw the graph of the function 3x - 2 + 3x~', and 
find its minimum positive value, x being restricted to real 
values. 


3 
Assume y = 3x - 2 + ~, and proceed on the lines of the 


answer to Rex in the May number of the Practical Teacher, 
page 590. 


H. White.—A cubic foot of gas yields in an incandescent 
burner seven times as much light as in one of the ordinary 
fishtail pattern. Two such incandescent burners are found to 
give the same light as nine of the ordinary pattern. What 
volume of gas will be burned by one of the former while one 
of the latter consumes 1,000 cubic feet ? 


From the first part of question it follows that for equal 
amounts of light the incandescent burner consumes only 
one-seventh of the gas consumed in the ordinary burner. 
Hence, when the nine ordinary burners consume 9,000 cubic 
feet of gas, the two incandescent burners giving the same 
amount of light will consume *%°° cubic feet of gas. 

Therefore, while one of the nine ordinary burners con- 
sumes 1,000 cubic feet of gas, each of the two incandescent 
burners will consume } of *%°° cubic feet of gas—that is, 
643 cubic feet, nearly. 


Arum.—Kindly give source of question. See rule. 
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Carrett.—Answered in the May number. 


Scotia.—A steamer is going due north; the wind is blowing 
from the north-east. Relative to the surface of the sea, the 
wind and the steamer have equal velocities of 10 miles per hour. 
Draw a figure showing the direction of the trail of the smoke, 
and from your figure estimate the length of trail emitted in an 
hour. 

Take a straight line ON to represent the track of the 
steamer. Draw a straight line OS, making an angle of 135° 
on the left of ON. Make OS equal to ON, and join NS. 
Then NS represents the direction of the trail of smoke. 


Let ON and OS on any scale each represent 10 miles. 
NS? = NO* + OS? —- 2NO.OS cos NOS. 


*. NS? = 10? + 10° - 2 x 10 «x 10 cos 135”. 
”. NS*® = 200 + 200 cos 45°. 
*. NS? = 200 (1 + cos 45°) 
» 
, NS? = 200 (1 + 7) 


*. NS? = 100 (2 + ,/2). 


-NS = 10,/2 + ,/2 miles = 18°48 miles, nearly. 


Chelt.—Prove that the centre of gravity of a body thrown into 
the air describes a parabola in the absence of resistance. If a 
circular hoop is projected spinning steadily without wobbling, 
the centre y Sad we a parabola, and the tension of the rim is 


2 
a weight of length of the rim, where v denotes the rim 
aes, relative to the centre of the hoop. 

‘or the first two parts of question consult any standard 
work in dynamics under the head of motion of projectiles. 
For the last part consider the forces acting on a small 
portion of the rim / units in length subtending a small 
angle 6@ at the centre. This is under the action of the ten- 
sions at the extremities which act along the tangents to 
the rim at the extremities, and also under the action of 
the centrifugal force /cv*/gr acting through the middle point 
of the length, o being the weight of unit length of the rim, 
and r the radius of the hoop. It is obvious that the direc- 
tion of the last force passes through the intersection of 
the directions of the tensions at the extremities, and that 


denoting each of these tensions by T we have 27 sin? 


Since we may take the angle 5@ as small as we please, we 
may assume sin ( 7) : ~# Therefore 2T * = v/r, or T50 
» lov* 5 : 3 : 
g 
Hence T = "e ; that is, the tension of the rim is the weight 


r. Now i, the length of the arc, is equal to réé. 


2 2 
vo, or the weight of a length ", since ¢ is the weight of 
g 


unit length. 


G.F.A.—With a coefficient of adhesion », a motor car actu- 
ated and braked on the hind axle can get up a speed v in x feet, 
or be brought to rest again in y feet, given by— * 


Pyl_h orl ih 
z= SF ~a)i y=" (i +5) 


a denoting the distance between the axles, and A the height of 
the C. of G. (midway between the wheels) from the ground. 
(B.A. and B.Sc., London, 1902.) 


Let R be the vertical pressure of the hind axle, ~«R the 
tangential force from the ground on the hind wheels, R' the 
resultant pressure of the front axle. The tangential force 
wR causes R' to differ from R. 


bea... 5 327 


and taking moments about the C. of G. at any time when 
the motion is being accelerated, we have— 


pRA+RIS=RS.. . . - (2 
Eliminating R' between (1) and (2), we have— 


R (a uh)= WS. te a ee 


In going x feet from rest, noticing that «R is the external 
impressed force in the direction of forward translation, we 


have kinetic energy — generated, and, all prejudicial resist- 
29 


ances being neglected, we obtain the equation— 


Wr? a a 
= = W 3). 
99 uRa s-2 ) 
Da, 2 
Therefore x =" 2-4 —' (- i *) 2 
9 Gp g9\e @a@ 


Whilst the motion is being retarded, the tangential force 
from the brake will act backwards, and the pressures now 
being R, on the back axle, and R,' on the front, and «R, 
backwards on the hind wheels, the equation of moments 
about C. of G. becomes 

eRA+R,S=R'S . . . - (Ms 

and also R,+R,3=W .. . . (5); 
by eliminating R,' between (4) and (5); and taking the stage 
whilst the car is being brought to rest from velocity v, we 


have— 
Wr? a y 
= pR,y = W - . 
3 hw 3" a+uh 


_e/1 .&k 
Therefore y = - (- + “): 


srs Pct 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


The Art Worker's Quarterly. This important periodical 
continues to run its course. It quite sustains the promise of its 
earlier numbers, and still remains the most practical, from a crafts- 
man’s point of view, of all art journals. The April issue is full 
of pd things. Mr. Phillips of Altrincham has an article on 
wood-carving, illustrated by vigorous and ore designs. Art in 
textiles, Japanese plant form, and figure embroidery are also 
dealt with. Eight supplementary plates of important designs 
complete an unusually interesting number. 


CHARLES AND DIBLE. 


Model Answers in Biology. A handy pair of booklets, the 
perusal of which should give the student some idea of what is 
required when dealing with the general science papers at the King’s 
Scholarship Examination. The diagrams are practical and up to 
date in style; the matter is reliable, and the method in which 
it is conveyed comes as a pleasant surprise after a course of the 
ordinary text-book. 


E. MARLBOROUGH AND CO. 


French and English Commercial Correspondence. By 
A. Dudevant. Sixth edition. Revised and enlarged. Edited by 
Toreau de Marney and C. A. Thimm. This work contains pretty 
well everything necessary to enable a business man who has had 
a good grounding in French at school to put his knowledge to 
use in conducting commercial transactions with our nearest 
neighbours on ;the Continent. It contains the French equivalents 
of ordinary commercial phrases in English; French and English 
tables of money, weights, and measures; and business letters in 
French, with translations of them into English. It is claimed by 
the editors that these translations are the English equivalents 
rather than the exact translations of the French sentences, and 
that they have kept the English renderings purposely simple in 
their style. To a large extent this claim is well founded, but 
there are some instances where the style is too stilted for business 
purposes with us, and others where it is involved to the extent of 
obscurity, or where the English has an unmistakably foreign ring. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. This edition is valuable to the 


students, as it contains the exact text of Bunyan’s immortal 
allegory as it stood at the time of the writer’s death. By the 
general reader it will be + nyse even more for the beautiful 
coloured illustrations which it contains. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


Field Naturalists’ Quarterly. The names of the contrib- 
utors are a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this publi- 
cation. The field naturalist will find every branch of his work 
thoroughly dealt with, in a manner which is both instructive 
and entertaining. 
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PRACTICAL HOLIDAYS FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


NCE more we are brought face to face with the 
question, “ Where shall we go and what shall 
we do for the holidays?” It is murmured sometimes 
by outsiders—the profanum vulgus—that teachers have 
too many holidays, and that school vacations are 
arranged merely to enable the teachers to escape so 
much work. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 

In teaching, as in every other calling, 

** Labour ends with sunset ray, 
And rest is for the weary ” 


Physiologists and psychologists combine to show us that 
a period of exertion and activity, whether bodily or 


aT 
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mental, must be followed by a period’of repose. The 
harder one works the more need is there of rest. But 
to the teacher the midsummer holiday is not a mere 
time of recovery from the effects of the previous half- 
year’s work; it is an opportunity for continued prepa- 
ration for his high calling—preparation both physical 
and mental. His occupation is an indoor one, and 
leaves few opportunities for physical exercise; for 
although he closes school early, his day’s work is not 
then finished: there are corrections, preparations ; and 
too frequently the temptations to undertake evening 
school work cannot be resisted. This leads to a general 
lowering of the physical powers; the teacher feels that 
he is getting “run down,” and welcomes the holiday 
to set him up again. Intellectually, too, he feels the 
need of a change: the close application to his work 
tends to make him run in a groove, and any change 
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even service on a jury—is felt to be a wonderful 
relief. The holiday then comes as a golden opportunity 
for mixing with the non-teaching world, and of broaden- 
ing his outlook by the social mixture it affords the 
chance of indulging in. 

With respect to the general question, then, of satis- 
fying the need for a holiday, let us give the general 
advice, “Secure the greatest change you possibly can.” 
In some cases the possibilities are somewhat limited 
by circumstances. ‘Teachers may be engaged far from 
their native home, and feel that duty calls upon them 
to spend the time with their parents. The pleasure of 
revisiting the scene of their childhood’s happy days and 








(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co,'@ Guide Book. 


refreshing the memories of the past is a reward which 
should be highly appreciated. Again, Bacon says: “ He 
that hath wife and children hath given hostages to 
Fortune ; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief.” They are impedi- 
ments also to holiday travel—at least the children are ; 
for though the man who travels with his wife finds 
the expenses doubled, yet, of course, the pleasure is in- 
creased in the same proportion. We have met people 
on tour with their children, but we think it a great 
mistake. Their fares are expensive, they do not gener- 
ally enjoy life at hotels, and they are a source of much 
trouble and inconvenience to their parents. All of this 
one would gladly put up with if the enjoyment the 
children got from the trip were at all commensurate. 
But it isnot. Children cannot appreciate art treasures ; 
historical buildings, etc., have no interest to them; and 
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the great works of nature make just enough impression on 
their minds to destroy the effect that would be produced 
by seeing them for the first time later in life. There is 
no question that a child’s ideal holiday is spent in the 
country or at the seaside, and to what better place can 
one engaged in “ Child Study ” go to see children as 
they really are than to the sands of a seaside town 
during the summer holidays? But the parents who 
take their own little ones to the seaside and share in 
their fun have a pure pleasure that can be given in 
no other way. This should be borne in mind by any 
one who 1s tempted to look disdainfully on a middle- 
aged man paddling or building sand castles with chil- 
dren of three or four. Let him remember again what 
Bacon says, “ The joys of parents are secret, and so 
are their griefs and fears,” and let him learn that there 
are pleasures greater than those he has ever experienced. 

Those who are thus called upon to spend their holidays 
with their children at the seaside are not by any means 
to be pitied; but those who are not are advised to 
try other forms of holiday-making, and wait their turn 
for the one we have just been dealing with. To them 
the world is open, and they can take their choice. Our 
old friends Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons have done 






intending traveller will send up an approximate out- 
line of his wants to Messrs. Cook, he can get full details 
and particulars by return of post. 

Most of our readers have four weeks’ clear holiday, 
and are anxious to make the most of it; but some may 
have engagements that will keep them at home for a 
part of the time, or might feel tempted to spend a part 
abroad if they could spend the rest with their relatives 
in England. To these we can recommend the “ popu- 
lar tours” arranged by Messrs. Cook. By special arrange- 
ments with railway companies and hotel proprietors this 
firm can offer facilities for visiting some of the most 
renowned spots in Switzerland for a marvellously small 
sum. Thus for five guineas you can visit Lucerne or 
Geneva, travelling second class on the Continent, and 
are provided with comfortable accommodation, con- 
sisting of bedroom, light and service, and substantial 
breakfast and dinner, and the services of a conductor 
on both journeys. For seven guineas still better plans 
are made, and we should recommend our readers to book 
at this price for one of the weekly tours to Lucerne or 
Interlaken. For the same price one can divide the 
time, and spend three days in Paris, and four days in 
Lausanne, Montreux, or Geneva. This gives a unique 
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everything possible to give them access to every con- 
ceivable spot. Every class of traveller is catered for. 
The independent young man who wants to do every- 
thing for himself will do well, at least, to get his railway 
tickets from them, and note the reliable information 
freely given respecting the times of the trains or 
boats. Those who are diffident of their own powers 
of selection may book for one of Cook’s tours, and be 
sure that the route is through the most interesting 
towns and picturesque country. The combined tickets 
issued for these tours will save the trouble of repeated 
bookings, with the possibility of difficulties arising with 
foreign booking clerks and officials. Books of hotel 
tickets can similarly be procured, and are accepted in 
lieu of current coin of the realm in most parts to which 
travellers wend their way; and finally, for those who 
wish to throw all trouble and care to the winds, there 
are personally-conducted tours, which save the traveller 
every thought except that of enjoying himself. If the 


opportunity for seeing the French capital and exploring 
the beautiful Lake of Geneva. If the traveller does not 
wish to stay in Paris, he can, for the same price, include 
Lausanne, Geneva, and Chamounix. If he is prepared 
to pay ten guineas, he can take a ticket which will cover 
a fourteen days’ tour, including six days’ accommodation 
at Lucerne and six at Interlaken; and as the return 
ticket is available for twenty-five days, he can, by paying 
his own hotel expenses, stay longer if he pleases, so 
long as he does not exceed twenty-five days in all. 
Many of our readers wi!l seize this opportunity of 
making their study of modern languages more living 
and real by spending the holiday in the practical study 
of the language in the country where it is spoken. Few 
who have not tried it can realise the vast amount of 
benefit to be derived from making a stay, even if only 
of three or four weeks, among the people whose lan- 
guage they are anxious to acquire. Numerous holiday 
courses have been arranged for the assistance of those 




















In HeELEN’s GLEN. 
(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Guide Book.) 


who wish to make their stay as profitable as possible. 
We gave last month a list of holiday courses in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Spain, and we now give a list of those 
arranged in France. 

In addition to the Swiss courses given last month, we 
should like to refer to a course which has been arranged 
at Berne from July 25th to August 6th by eminent 
professors of the University of Berne. It is intended 
primarily for Swiss teachers, and with the exception of 
a course on the German language, given for the benefit 
of French-speaking Swiss teachers, all the lectures will 
be given in German. English students who would like 
to join this course should apply for permission to Dr. 
Gobat, the University, Berne. 

In the second week of this holiday course there will 
be an international congress of drawing teachers in the 
university buildings of Berne, and a great exhibition 
of drawing will also be held. This promises to make 
the course specially interesting for those who are con- 
cerned in the teaching of drawing. 

The holiday courses are arranged by different com- 
mittees and on different plans, and we have in the past 
given descriptions of several of these, and it is almost 
impossible to give further advice in the matter of select- 
ing one from among so many which have their own 
excellent points. Most of the courses terminate with 
an optional examination, on the result of which the 
student may gain a certificate of successful attendance 
at the course. One of the courses, that at Villerville- 
sur-mer, offers special preparation for the London B.A. 
This is a capital opportunity for those who are taking 
that degree, and we have heard much of the careful 
instruction given by M: Bascan, who, moreover, offers 
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free Franco-English correspondence for a whole year. 
Villerville is not a well-known place, but it forms a very 
convenient centre for visiting many of the old-world 
and picturesque places in Normandy. 

But teachers are not all interested in foreign lan- 
guages, and we should like to bring before the notice 
of those whose favourite subject is geography a vacation 
course in that subject at the School of Geography at 
Oxford. This school was established by the University 
of Oxford, in conjunction with the Royal Geographical 
Society, for the higher study of geography. 

This course is intended primarily for teachers of both 
sexes, but it will be found useful to others whose work 
has geographical aspects. 

Provided a sufficient number of students intimate 
their intention of entering by June 30th, the course will 
begin on Tuesday, August 2nd, and last until Tuesday, 
August 16th, both days inclusive. Lectures and labora- 
tory instruction will be given at the School of Geography, 
Old Ashmolean Building, Broad Street, for three or 
four hours every morning, except on days which will 
wholly be given to surveying and drawing sketch-maps 
in the field, and on one day for which a long excur- 
sion will be arranged to places of special geographical 
interest. In addition, there will be several shorter after- 
noon excursions to places in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Oxford. One or two evening meetings will be 
held for the discussion of the teaching of geography. 

Certificates of attendance will be granted to those who 
carry out the full course. 





NATURAL ArcH, PorTRUSH. 
(From Mesara. Ward, Lock, and Co.a Guide Book 


Full particulars of ‘‘ Scheme of Instruction” and fees 
may be obtained from the Curator. 
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The Summer Meeting of the University Extension 
Societies will be held this year at Exeter, and will no 
doubt present attractions to many of our readers. The 
plan adopted by those who are responsible for drawing 
up the course is a very sensible one, and the co-ordination 
manifest in it is an answer to those who sneer at the 
extensionists for fickleness. ‘The scheme has a histori- 
cal basis, and deals with the age of Elizabeth, and the 
lectures on the different subjects are all thrown into 
relation with Queen Elizabeth and her times. Mr. A. 
J. Grant, Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, will give the general historical course of lectures 
on “The Age of Elizabeth.’ The county town of 
Devon, the native place of so many of the famous sea- 
men of Elizabeth, is especially appropriate as the scene 
of the delivery of six lectures on “ Elizabethan Explora- 
tion.” In this way the geographical section will be 
brought into relation with the general course. The lec- 
tures will be given by Mr. H. Yule Oldham, University 
Reader in Geography. In the same way science will 
be kept in touch with the age by a lecture on the advance 
of astronomy during the period, especially by the labours 
of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo. The period 
abounded in famous personages, and the biographies of 
some of the chief of them will form the subject of lec- 
tures. Queen Elizabeth herself will be dealt with by 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. The branches of art which will be 
dealt with in the course are architecture and music. The 
former will comprise lectures on “ Elizabethan Houses,” 
by Mr. Kaines Smith; the latter will be the subject 
of lectures by Dr. J. C. Bridge, organist of Chester 
Cathedral, who will discuss “* Music under the Tudors,” 
and illustrate his remarks by the performance of six- 
teenth century music. But the branch of human know- 
ledge for which the age of Elizabeth will be for ever 
famous ts literature, and, as one would naturally expect, 
this will be treated in great fullness. Mr. Sidney Lee 
will lecture on the “ Life of Shakespeare,” Messrs. 
Churton Collins and Powys will lecture on the plays, 
and Mr. F. R. Benson’s company will perform some of 
the dramas at the Theatre Royal between the 8th and 
isth of August. But Shakespeare was only one of many 
writers of the period, and the others will not be for- 
yotten, for the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, Professor of 
History in Birmingham University, will lecture on 
‘Spenser ;”’ and in illustration of his chief poem, the 
Kxeter University Extension Students’ Guild is prepar- 
ing a series of tableaux based on Mr. Walter Crane’s 
illustrations to The Faérie Queen. ‘There will also be 
lectures on “ The Sonnet in the Sixteenth Century,” 
on “ Marlowe and Webster,” on “‘ Francis Bacon” and 
‘Sir Philip Sidney ;” and as one of the great writers 
of the time—the “ judicious” Hooker—was a native of 
Heavytree, a suburb of Exeter, the Lord Bishop of Exeter 
has kindly promised to give an address on the life and 
work of that divine. The pedagogy of the period will 
be in the hands of Mr. A. F. Leach, Assistant-Secretary 
of the Board of Education, who will speak about “ Schools 
and School Supply before Edward the Sixth,” and “ The 
Elizabethan School.” He is an authority on these 
matters, and has In many cases traced the origin of our 
grammar schools to a period anterior to Edward the 
Sixth, in whose reign they are all popularly supposed 
to have burst into existence. 

But the courses for teachers will not be restricted 
to the ancient schools, but the newest developments 
in the art of teaching will be dealt with, including 
* Nature Study,” “ The Heuristic Method of Teaching 


Chemistry,” “The Use of Graphs in the Teaching of 
Mathematics.” 

Many of our readers will not be prepared to take up 
a course entailing so much mental effort as either a 
Continental holiday course or the summer course of 
university extension work, but there always seems a 
special pleasure in working out some definite scheme. 
This may be done in connection with a subject of study, 
and in this way botany and geology offer special ad- 
vantages over other studies, for their pursuit leads the 
student into the open air. The beginner in botany 
may do no more than study the flowers he meets with, 
just as he comes across them, and to him it will matter 
very little where he finds his subjects; but if he has 
made some progress in the science, he will be anxious 
to connect the plants he finds with the places in which 
they grow. Few parts of botanical work are more 
interesting than that which establishes the relation be- 
tween plants and their habitats—that which seeks to 
find out why certain plants are only to be found under 
water, others in marshy places, others on the open 
moors, and others, again, in shady woods. Should the 
botanist visit the Alps, he will find many specimens 
which are not to be met with in our own country, and 
he will have a splendid opportunity of studying the 
relation of flora to altitude. He should take as his 
guide Gremli’s Swiss Flora, which is a remarkably 
practical book for the field botanist, and will enable 
any one with a knowledge of the rudiments to track 
any plant right home to its particular species. Of 
course, there are problems to be worked out in this 
country, such as the comparison of the flora of one 
district with that of another; but to work these out 
thoroughly a longer time is required than one brief 
summer vacation. 

For lovers of architecture what a glorious holiday 
may be spent in the south-western district by one who 
has taken the trouble to do a little previous prepara- 
tion! Chichester may be first visited, and the curious 
arrangement of aisles noted. The casual visitor would 
never suspect that the central tower some years ago 
suddenly collapsed. This leads to the recognition of 
the importance of a knowledge of theoretical mechanics 
by practical architects, and the student of this subject 
will have numerous opportunities of observing devices 
employed by architects for supporting the enormous 
weights of stone employed in their constructions and 
for resisting side thrusts, etc. Journeying westward 
before reaching Southampton, the famous ruins of 
Netley Abbey should be seen. From Southampton, 
where there are a few objects of architectural interest, 
the traveller should make his way across the New 
Forest—a delightful journey either on foot or on a 
bicycle, seeing on the way the fine modern church at 
Lyndhurst, with Lord Leighton’s beautiful fresco. The 
point to make for is Christchurch, where will be found 
in the Priory Church some of the most interesting stone 
construction in England. The ‘ miraculous beam” in 
the same church probably will not impress him very 
much; but the general design of this ancient church, 
with its original Norman work and the delicate work 
in the chantries, will make him feel delighted with his 
visit. The journey should next be made to Salisbury, 
where can be seen one of the most stately cathedrals 
in England—one that gives a most remarkable idea of 
unity of design. The tall spire—the highest in Eng- 
land—is only one of the many features which impress 
the observer from the outside. The double transepts, 
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the careful way in which the walls are buttressed, and 
the forms and wonderful grouping of the windows and 
niches, especially on the western facade, are points 
which make a very lasting impression, while the beauti- 
ful clustered columns help to form an interior nowhere 
to be surpassed. The market cross and the church of 
St. Thomas are also objects of interest in Salisbury. 

But now that the tourist is in these parts, he should 
not fail to visit Stonehenge, the most ancient architec- 
tural monument in our island, or indeed in Western 
Europe. He may go wid Wilton, whose church and 
square tower resemble the churches and campaniles of 
Venice and other towns in the north of Italy ; and after 
a careful inspection of the Druidical stones, and a con- 
sideration of the problems they present and of the 
light they throw on the earlier inhabitants of Britain, 
he should return by the eastern side of the Avon. 
About three miles before he re-enters Salisbury he will 
be able to see Old Sarum, or Three Rings, and trace 
out the former situation of the city, and call to mind 
what he has read about “ rotten boroughs ” in connec- 
tion with the great Reform Bill. From Salisbury the 
traveller should next visit Romsey, where he will find 
a remarkable abbey in the Norman style and of the 
Norman period. Making his way to Winchester, he 
will pass through the village of Hursley, with a pretty 
little church. There is nothing remarkable about the 
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church itself, but it will always be remembered as 
the scene of the labours of the Rev. Jolin Keble, the 
author of The Christian Year. 

Winchester Cathedral will now come as a crown to 
the whole journey. Indeed, some may think that it 
offers sufficient material to occupy the whole holiday. 
We know of no one building in which the history of 
architecture can be so effectively studied. The his- 
tory of Winchester, of England, and of architecture, 
are all fully illustrated in this venerable pile. Some 
parts of the cathedral remain now as they were built 
by the Norman architects ; others show how Norman 
work was converted into Gothic at various dates by 
Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, Bishop Edyngton, and, 
above all, by William of Wykeham, whose Perpen- 
dicular work is of world-wide renown. Before leav- 
ing Winchester the visitor should see the school, the 
town-hall, with its celebrated Round Table, and the 
quaint little church over the gateway ; and finally a 
half-day should be spent in visiting St. Cross, which 
is a mile or so out of the city on the road to South- 
ampton. This interesting place was founded by 
Henry de Blois, brother of King Stephen, who placed 
the font and chest of relics in the cathedral while he 
was Bishop of Winchester. It was much enlarged by 
Cardinal Beaufort, whose name figures so much in 
English history. The foundation provides for the 
support of a number of old men, under the guidance 
of one of whom the buildings may be visited. We 
may mention that it also provides for the supply of 
a horn of ale and a piece of bread to refresh’ the 
weary traveller who may apply at Beaufort’s gate. 
No doubt all of our readers who visit this interesting 
place will apply for Beaufort’s “dole,” just to satisfy 
their curiosity, if not their hunger and thirst. ‘Those 
who are teetotalers will probably be content to sample 
the bread, and see how the horn of the others is ex- 
alted. After partaking of his bounty, we may feel 
disposed to let his shortcomings lie in the bosom of 
time. Shakespeare’s representation of the cardinal’s 
death-bed*scene is to be found in the Second Part 
of King Henry the Sixth, Act I11., Scene iii. The king, 
Warwick, and Salisbury are standing round the bed of 
the dying prelate. 
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From Mesara. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Guide Book 


“War. See how the pangs of death do make him grin! 
Sal. Disturb him not; let him pass peaceably. 
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King. Peace be to his soul, if God's good pleasure be! 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on Heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no sign. O God, forgive him! 

War. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

King. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners ali.— 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 
And let us all to meditation.” 

Ah yes! let us all to meditation. And many a lesson 
of Christian charity we shall learn. Too frequently 

* The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interréd with their bones.” 

Here we see the fine church and hospital built by 
Beaufort, and can think of the hundreds who have 
received material help in the closing years of their life. 
Let us no further seek to “draw his frailties from 
their dread abode.” 

We are quite sure that in the visits to the towns we 
have mentioned in this district enough will be found to 
make the most exacting traveller feel richly rewarded 
and convinced that he has had a most enjoyable 
holiday. And we have taken only one of the many 
districts in which such a holiday might be spent. 
The Fen District, with Ely Cathedral and the colleges 
of Cambridge, Kast Anglia, with Norwich Cathedral 
and the many fine parish churches (which seem far too 
large for the present population of their parishes, and 
may be taken as a proof that the population was 
once much larger), the central district, or the northern, 
contain quite as many, and quite as interesting, archi- 
tectural wonders; and with such a book as Bond’s 
English Cathedrals Illustrated (Newnes), or Professor 
Bonney’s Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of England 
and Wales (Cassell), the reader can easily map out a 
tour for himself. The essential point is not to hurry 
through the buildings, but to take a guide-book and 
examine them in detail. Very frequently the details 
are far more beautiful, interesting, and instructive than 
the construction as a whole. Bell’s Cathedral Series, or 
Murray’s Handbooks to the Cathedrals, are the guides 
we should recommend. 

The absence of rush and hurry in the Middle Ages 
is always brought home to us when we visit a medieval 
town, and it is this feeling that makes such a visit 
form an appropriate holiday. Messrs. Dent and Co. 
are publishing a series of volumes which will not only 
serve as guides for a visit to such towns as Bruges, 
Chartres, Rouen, and Old London, but which are so 
beautifully illustrated by H. Railton and others that 
they will be kept not only as souvenirs but as valuable 
additions to the library. 

But, it may be asked, have we no suggestions for 
the literary man’s holiday? By all means, let him 
combine his study with his holiday, and let the holi- 
day make his study more real, and the study make the 
holiday more enjoyable. Literary pilgrimages may be 
undertaken with two objects—either to follow some 
route or visit some scenes described in poetry, or to 
make the tour biographical in its bearings, and visit 
the scenes in the midst of which the poets lived, and to 
endeavour to ascertain how far the writers were in- 
fluenced by the surroundings in which they lived. The 
first kind 1s naturally somewhat circumscribed, because 
so few poems are descriptive of journeys. We might, 
for instance, go over the road taken by John Gilpin in 
his famous ride at the Wash of Edmonton; we might 
even “ fling the wash about on both sides of the way :” 
we might even refresh ourselves at the “ Bell” at 
Edmonton ; but, alas! we shall never see the turn- 


pike-man wide open throw the gates. We might make 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury and study Chaucer’s Tales ; 
but we should find practically no topographical 
references in the poems that would add interest to 
them. Many parts of Byron’s Pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold contain very vivid word pictures of the places 
visited ; in fact, we doubt very much whether a Rhine 
steamer ever passes Kénigswinter without some English 
tourist saying,— 
“ The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters proudly swells 
Between the banks that bear the vine.” 


The lines at once stamp this particular hill on the mind 
far more forcibly than a geological description of the 
basaltic rock or a history of the ruined castle could 
do. All can see the steep crag frowning over the river ; 
some even go on and look out for the 
“* Peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands that offer early flowers ; ” 

and if the lines are not productive of deep disappoint- 
ment, the real is much enhanced by its association with 
the ideal. 

A very agreeable way of spending a holiday is to 
trace out the biography of one’s favourite poet, and 
endeavour to find a connection between his surround- 
ings and his poetry. Many a literary pilgrim goes to 
Stratford-on-Avon, and sees Shakespeare’s birthplace 
and a whole collection of Shakespearian relics; but 
Shakespeare’s genius was so universal that he seems 
to have drawn inspiration from all men and all things. 
Milton’s life is in this respect a better subject for study 
than Shakespeare’s. Beyond a memorial tablet, there 
is hardly a trace of his boyhood in London. Cambridge 
made a great impression on the poet, and there are 
many allusions the point of which will be seized by 
the intelligent observer. Thus the Cam is personified in 
Lycidas— 

** Next Camus, reverend sire, went fooling slow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge.” 


The scenery round Horton in Buckinghamshire can be 
traced in L’ Allegro,— 
“‘ Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it measures ; 


Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray,” ete. 


There, perhaps, the traveller may hear the nightingale 
sing in the moonlight, and call to mind the lines begin 
ning,— 
“ Sweet bird, that shunn’st the voice of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 


Some poets professed to be under nature’s spell, and 
in their case the connection is easily worked out. One 
must be very void of poetic feeling who can fail to be 
impressed with the view from Richmond Hill; and if 
the board with the beautiful lines on the poet Thomson 
had not been set up, the debt that he owed to the view 
from his favourite resort would be easily discovered. 
A pilgrimage suggested by the life and poems of Scott 
and Burns carries one through the most romantic parts 
of Scotland. 

Wordsworth’s life and works make an interesting 
holiday study. In fact, the connection has not even 
to be sought ; it is set out in the titles. Space forbids 
us to dilate further on this absorbing theme, or we 
should like to show how much Coleridge, Southey, and 
Tennyson owed to the scenery among which they lived. 
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After all, there are many who hold that a holiday 
is best spent by casting aside all care of books and 
study, and resting the mind while exercising the body. 
We have in past years given so many accounts of enjoy- 
able holidays spent by our readers, that we fear that 
we should vex some of our older subscribers by going 
over much the same ground. We should very much 
like to repeat what we have said on the subject of 
cycling tours, and of the use of the cycle as a means of 
getting about a district round a centre which has been 
chosen. But if the excellent maps of W. and A. K. John- 
ston or of Messrs. Gall and Inglis be used, and Houlston’s 
Handy Maps for the district round a chosen centre, 
the cyclist needs very little further information. We 
must also refrain from encroaching on the excellent 
papers on photography for the holidays which have 
been contributed by expert friends. But we must 
recommend the combination of cycling and photography 
with the working out of some of the definite plans we 
have recommended above. By all means use the 
bicycle as the means of getting about from place to 
place, and the camera as a means of securing lasting 
souvenirs of the places visited. And to photographers 
we would give a recommendation to supplement their 
snap-shots by sketches. Sketching is more a matter 
of determination than anything else, though skill comes 
by much practice. Still, any one who 
takes photographs will be surprised to 
find how much more clearly the form of 
a building or characteristics of a view 
are impressed on his mind if he makes 
a sketch of it, however rough, than if 
he merely points his camera towards it. 


Some Places to Visit. 

Llandudno.—This magnificent Welsh 
seaside resort is recommended by several 
of our readers. Perhaps in connection 
with Conference it would be desirable for 
all representatives to take their families 
there for the summer holiday and _ in- 
vestigate the surroundings. The man 
who “ knows the place” always stands 
high in the estimation of his friends who 
do not. But apart from any such con- 
sideration, it will be difficult for our 
readers to find a spot which combines 
such seaside opportunities with such fine 
inland scenery. Mr. A. J. Oldman, who 
was formerly a teacher, and knows the holiday wants 
of teachers, will be pleased to send a list of boarding 
establishments and apartments to any of our readers 
who will write to him at 26 Mostyn Street, Llandudno. 

Normandy and Brittany.— The northern coast of 
France possesses many characteristics which make it 
unlike our own shore. The western parts are even more 
romantic than our own Devon and Cornwall, and the 
inhabitants are even more interesting than the country. 
The district abounds in places of great historic interest, 
such as Rouen, Jumieges, Mont St. Michel, and St. 
Malo ; picturesque villages like Pont Audemer, of which 
we give a view; and in quiet, secluded spots of great 
natural beauty. There is a regular and well-appointed 
service by which these districts may be reached, vid 
Southampton, by the powerful and comfortable steamers 
of the South-Western Railway Company. The company 
has issued a valuable little guide to Normandy and Brit- 
tany, and in it our readers will be able to make choice 
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of some quiet little spots which are hardly known to Eng- 
lish holiday-seekers. The most enjoyable seaside holiday 
the writer has ever spent was at one of these little 
watering-places—Le Val André, a village situated among 
marvellous rock scenery. This useful guide will be sent 
post free to our readers upon application to the Docks 
and Marine Superintendent, Steam Packet Department, 
London and South-Western Railway, Southampton. 


Guide Books. 

We know the feeling of disappointment that comes over 
a man who has been away for a holiday and is told by his 
friend on his return that he has missed all the things 
most worth seeing. For extended Continental tours the 
guides of Baedeker are well known; but it is not only 
the wish to find his way over mountain passes, and know 
the price of room, light, and attendance in a hotel on the 
other side, that makes a guide-book a necessity for the 
traveller. If one stays at an ordinary English seaside 
town, a book which describes the district around and 
sets out the best way to see it doubles the pleasure to 
be derived from the holiday spent there. We have on 
previous occasions referred to the splendid series of 
handbooks published by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., 
and should like to add that the series has been increased 
by the addition of six new volumes, dealing respectively 





Burns's CorraceE. (" Travellers’ Gazette 


with the Donegal Highlands, the Isle of Man, the English 
Lake District, the Isle of Wight, North Wales, and Cromer. 


Bell’s Handbooks to Continental Churches. 


Following upon their admirable series of English Cathedrals, 
Messrs. G. Bell and Sons are now issuing volumes under the above 
heading to meet the requirements of tourists, travellers, and stu- 
dents who may visit the many beautiful cathedrals and churches 
of the Continent. The volume before us, dealing with the chief 
churches of Rouen, is replete with information and illustrations of 
the most serviceable kind. The descriptive chapters are the result 
of personal observations made during a visit to Rouen in May 1900, 
undertaken for the purpose of specially examining and photo- 
graphing the city’s churches. The author (the Rev. Thomas 
Perkins, M.A., F.R.H.S.) has produced a scholarly and readable 
handbook, and one which will be as helpful to the student at 
home as it would be to the tourist abroad. Within a month 
many of our readers wil! doubtless be en rouwle for a Continental 
holiday, and since so many will break their journey at Rouen, 
either outward or homeward, we cannot do better than counsel 
such to provide themselves with this really excellent volume, 
It is cheap (2s. 6d.), and easily carried in the pocket. 
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A HOLIDAY ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


[2 *st, relaxation, change, the finest and most in- 

vigorating climate in the world, with unlimited 
scope for the pursuit of innumerable health-giving forms 
of open-air recreation and amusement, added to un- 
paralleled opportunities of obtaining valuable and ab- 
sorbing impressions of a country of mighty peaks and 
secluded valleys, of rushing torrents and placid lakes, 
of mighty glaciers—the birthplace of historic rivers 
of a flora of the rarest and most varied description, of 
an unspoiled and primitive people, dwelling severely 
apart from the outside world in the midst of their 
romantic and remote territory,—all these enviable ac- 
companiments to a successful and profitable holiday, 
and yet readily within the possibilities of any teacher 
who, being enterprising enough to forsake the beaten 
track of Continental travel, will allow himself to be 
persuaded into spending his cherished vacation in one 
of the elevated Swiss valleys on the immediate frontiers 
of the Austrian Tyrol and Italy. 

But the Davoserthal in summer! It is almost as 
impossible as Lucerne in winter, so the correct tourist 
says. But then, happily, fashion is not necessarily an 
outward indication of wisdom ; and experience has, in 
this as in many other cases, proved its unfailing superi- 
ority, by teaching that nature does not require the aid 
of an arbitrary patronage to indicate when its beauties 
are to be regarded as strictly “in” or “ out” of season, 

With the Davoserthal, then, as our objective, we bid 

cheerful adieu to old England, catch a last glimpse 
of Dover cliffs, dimly outlined in a summer haze, and, 
favoured by a Channel as placid as the proverbial mill. 
pond, effect a dignified, nay, even jaunty landing at 
Ostend. 

The southern mail leaves almost immediately, and 
travelling through the night by familiar routes, we 
reach Landquart—vd Brussels, Bale, and Zurich—at 
noon on the following day. 

We here enter upon the last stage of our excursion 
by changing into the carriages of the Rhetian gown 
the highest adhesion railway in Europe; and in con- 
trast to our previously high rate of speed, the seams 
would now appear to be intolerably slow but for the 
ever-increasing grandeur of the constantly varying 
scenery. We rise continually—past chalets, centuries 
old. nestling confidently to the sides of the ever-narrow- 
ing Prattigau; past stupendous precipices and yawn- 
ing chasms ; past flourishing villages, amidst their 
apparently endless orchards; past the last remaining 
patches of stunted barley, from the zone of cultivation 
into the land of pasture, virgin forest, and Alpine flowers. 

At Klosters the great Silvretta Glacier bursts into 
view, shining in the summer sun like a streak of bur- 
nished silver. We cross a tiny bridge, suspended like 
a thread over a mighty gulf. At Wolfgang we have 
reached a height of over a mile. The train sweeps 
round a curve, and before us lies, in all its beauty, the 
whole length of the secluded Davoserthal. 

The valley extends some twelve miles almost due 
north and south, and is in no part more than half a 
mile in width. On every side it is enclosed by lofty 
peaks, whose lower slopes are clothed with forests of 
Italian pine and larch. To the left, guarding the en- 
trance to the Dischmathal, lies the cairn-surmounted 
Jacobshorn. Far away to the south peak succeeds 
peak, till the whole culminates in the mighty Piz Michel 
and the cruel Tinzenhorn. On the right towers the 


almost inaccessible, tooth-like crest of the lesser Schia- 
horn, but slightly overshadowed by the gentle slopes of 
its greater though easily conquered kinsman. 

The sky is that peculiar to the high Alps—a deep, 
cloudless, intense blue. The atmosphere is so clear 
that it becomes useless to attempt to determine dis- 
tance by a lowland standard. Haze, fog, or mist is 
unknown. At a mile above sea-level these are left far 
below. We are literally above the clouds. The air is 
warm, dry, tranquil, and intensely exhilarating. The 
meadows are covered with flowers of the most varied 
and beautiful description, while on the mountain sides, 
within the reach of the most inexperienced climbers, 
many choice and rare specimens of the Alpine flora 
may be readily gathered. 

If we have outlived the impetuosity of youth, we 
shall be well advised in remaining for the first few 
days absolutely inactive. Procure from the excellent 
library a supply, in English, of literature relating to the 
district, and betake yourself to the mountain side and 
into the woods. Become acclimatised. Inhale deeply 
the health-giving mountain air till the blood tingles, 
and the whole frame experiences a sense of exhilaration 
hitherto incredible. Let the cobwebs, accumulated in 
many a far-off dusty classroom, be effectually cleared 
away, and the fagged brain physically rejuvenated, if 
only that we may more truly appreciate the good things 
to come. The lungs and heart also require some con- 
sideration. There are remote cells that often in lowland 
districts are never opened to the beneficial influence 
of oxygenated air, and become, in consequence, hotbeds 
of disease; but in the rarefied atmosphere of this 
altitude every portion of the breathing apparatus is 
requisitioned for duty, and cannot at first be too 
gently humoured. 

What days of drowsy pes ace amidst supreme grandeur ! 
No sound in those far-reaching forests save the hum of 
insects, the occasional tinkle of a far-off cowbell, or the 
dash and ripple of the ever-present mountain stream. 
We read and walk—nay, even dine and sleep—in the 
open air, for here all windows remain unclosed day and 
night. 

Short walks of interest abound. We are able in a 
single morning to ascend by the banks of the rushing 
Landwasser into the Fliiela Pass to the delightful 
“* Wasserfall,” or, in an opposite direction, the same 
time will suffice for an expedition to the elevated 
Schatz Alp. At Drusatscha a genuine “alp,” or 
mountain pasture, is to be explored; while an after- 
noon stroll through the woods to Clavadel or to the 
shores of the vast, unfathomable Davosersee is sure 
to be appreciated. An excursion to the beautiful Laret 
Lake should not on any account be missed; and un- 
limited time can be spent in exploring the delightful 
Dischmathal, with its rushing streams and ancient 
chalets. 

To the majority, however, the longer excursions will 
be of greater interest. The novice cannot do better 
than take his first lesson in mountain climbing upon 
the Great Schiahorn. No guide is required; and if a 
clear day is chosen, the view from the summit well 
repays the trouble. 

An expedition to the rarely-visited and weird Gria- 
letsch Glacier may now be contemplated. 

Leaving the post hotel at Dorf, we journey slowly 
into the gloomy Fliiela gorge, which bears the un- 
enviable reputation of being the most dangerous pass 

Kurope. The mountains are here higher than any 
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in this neighbourhood ; and one of them, the gigantic 
Schwarzhorn, should form the object of another ex- 
cursion. The road zigzags all the way, and, after the 
tree line is passed, becomes somewhat monotonous. 

At the hospice we leave the diligence, and it may 
prove of interest if we walk to the outlet of the nearest 
of the twin black, snow-fringed lakes, and watch a 
tiny pool formed by the action of the August sun upon 
a block of ice. For a moment the newly-released 
water, set free from its long imprisonment, lingers ir- 
resolutely in its rocky cradle ; then growing too large to 
be comfortably accommodated, it rises, and gently over- 
flowing its confining limits, silently resolves itself into 
two diminutive streamlets, which, flowing in opposite 
directions, part company never to be reunited. We 
are here standing upon the acutest portion of the 
great watershed of Europe, and the newly-born rivulets 
at our feet are destined, the one to travel south, vid 
the Danube, to the Black Sea, and the other to swell 
the volume of the German Ocean, in company with the 
remaining feeders of the mighty Rhine. 

We journey on, now on foot, down the opposite side 
of the pass. A rough path, marked by a red post, 
indicates the commencement of the Schwarzhorn ascent, 
and in another mile, upon the right, opens the dreary, 
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difficulty upon the surface—a proceeding fraught with 
danger, unless one is roped to a companion. As far as 
the eye can reach, nothing is visible save the vast ex- 
panse of ice, surrounded and harboured by wild and 
inaccessible mountain peaks. 

The return should not be delayed, unless it is in- 
tended to pass the night at the Fluela Hospice, in 
which event the Schwarzhorn could with advantage 
be negotiated on the morrow. As a warning to in- 
different pedestrians not to delay too long upon the 
glacier, personal experience enables us to state that a 
midnight journey alone down the Fluela Pass is not 
an experience to be readily resought. 




























Dawn, as viewed from the sum- 
mit of the Schwarzhorn, is the 
greatest wsthetic feast that we can 
suggest. 

A start is made at midnight 
from the Fluela Hospice, and the 
ascent completed by moonlight in 











avalanche-swept Grialetsch Thal. We descend into it, 
and make perilous crossings of many torrents, by 
slippery bridges, formed in each case of a single plank. 
By degrees the depression is crossed, and the journey 
continued on the left bank of the glacial stream. All 
trace of a path soon vanishes, and we toil on, con- 
tinually ascending through numerous pools and over 
patches of shingly stones. 

After two hours we pause and gaze around. We are 
apparently alone with nature, the only living thing in 
that desolate cleft. 

We push on, and after many detours and much 
scrambling over rough places, reach the edge of the 
glacier. The ice-fall is smooth, and not broken into 
séracs as usual; and the surface is scored by myriads 
of ice-cold streams. The lower end is hollowed into 
a huge cavern, from the deep recesses of which thunder 
forth torrents of rushing water. We climb with some 


In ThE Davos: VaLLeé 





some three hours, after a fairly 
typical climb, including the cross- 
ing of a steep aréle and the passage 
of a small glacier. We arrive early, and for some time 
darkness and the stars hold sway. Then in the east the 
mountains of the Lower Engadine almost imperceptibly 
become outlined against the silent sky. They grow darker 
by contrast with the increasing glow, while opposing 
crests gradually lighten. Long streams of rosy light, 
alternating with silver flashes, ascend high into zenith. 
A far-distant peak, catching the first direct rays of the 
sun and reflecting the dazzling light from its snowy 
crest, proclaims to all the world the accomplished dawn. 
Around us appears a gorgeous panorama, not surpassed 
by any in the Alps. The Austrian giant, Ortler, over- 
awes the east. The Engadine, with the Tyrol in 
chaotic relief, lies at our feet. Far to the south, ex- 
tending in illimitable light-blue lines, are the encircling 
crags of Lombardy ; while Switzerland is fully repre- 
sented by the mighty summits of the Rhetian and 
Lepontine systems. 
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For choice botanical specimens the slopes of the 
Jacobshorn offer the finest field for exploration. The 
ascent is exceedingly laborious, but the trouble is for- 
gotten in the triumphant return with a precious trophy 
of edelweiss or a bunch of the delicate, wax-like flowers 
of the Alpine rose, bound in orthodox fashion upon 
our alpenstock. 

Of further excursions from this happy valley there 
are still many that have not been touched upon. The 
time at our disposal is so short that there is great danger 
in going to extremes, especially by those unused to 
strenuous physical exertion ; and even the most robust 
may be reminded that, although the longer excursions 
provide the greater number of “ experiences,” yet it is 
the lazy time among the pines or upon the slopes that 
serves to give that complete sense of rest that is so sel- 
dom acquired during a holiday spent in any other place. 

But we can no longer delay our departure. For the 
last time we stroll into the Fluela woods, and dream 
away a peaceful afternoon within sound of the rushing 


State Railways, 53 Gracechurch Street. The third class 
carriages from Ostend to Bale are, in summer, to be 
preferred to the stuffy, overcrowded seconds. From 
Bale to Landquart it is advisable to supplement the 
tickets to second class. This can be arranged before 
starting from London, if desired. 

The charges at Davos are lower in summer than in 
winter, and should not exceed six or seven francs daily. 
This sum is strictly inclusive. Excellent accommodation 
and every attention can be obtained at Villa Waldheim, 
Davos Dorf, under the proprietorship of two English 
ladies, Misses E. and M. Orbell. Terms should be 
arranged beforehand. 

One portmanteau alone should be taken, and a good 
rug is essential. If a camera is included, let it be very 
light. Films in any quantity are recommended ; glass 
plates are too cumbersome. 

When on mountain expeditions, do not journey alone. 
Avoid drinking any water that does not flow from an 
iron or metal pipe. English is spoken generally in the 





Davos 


waters. We gather great bunches of Alpine berries 
the strawberry, whortle, and raspberry. Krom above, 
the swish-swish of the scythe tells that the third crop 
of hay is being relentlessly shorn from the ever-yielding 
meadows. The tinkle of the cowbells is heard in every 
direction, and as the day draws to a close the sounds 
converge towards our retreat. It is the first herd on 
its homeward journey to the valleys far below. A hun- 
dred beasts go leisurely by, and as they pass from 
view the fading music of their bells warns us that the 
time has arrived when we also should be rising and 
going home. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who may be 
induced to accept our guidance the following notes 
may be of value. 

The return fare from Dover to Davos, third class, 
is £4. The ticket is available for forty-eight days, and 
allows a break of journey at various points. ‘Tickets 
to be obtained, at four days’ notice, from the Belgian 


Dorr. 


towns, but in remote Eastern Switzerland neither French 
nor good German is generally understood; and it 
follows that, unless one is versed in the local German 
dialects, it is useless to concern oneself on the score of 
language. 

The cost of a trip, extending over fifteen days, should 
not exceed £10; while, if the return journey is varied 
by travelling home vid Thusis, Spliigen, Chiavenna, 
Lugano, St. Gothard, and Arth—an extension to be 
recommended—the amount would be increased to £13. 
In the latter case a return ticket to Bale only would 
be taken, and the remainder of the journey supple- 
mented in the usual fashion. 

Pléneuf.—This village is thirty miles west of St. 
Malo; the nearest railway station—Lamballe—is eleven 
miles away. The coast scenery is grand and the bath- 
ing perfect. The rocks form natural dressing saloons, 
and come right down to the sand, which is so firm that 
one can bicycle over it at low tide. 
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Where held 


FRANCE: 
Tours .. 


Honfleur.. 


Dijon 


Grenoble.. 


Nancy. 


Besancon. 


Paris. 


Paris. 


Villerville- 
sur - Mer 
(near 


Trouville). 


Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


Organisation 

responsible for 

the conduct of 
the Course. 


The Teachers’ 
Guild of Great 
Britain and 
Ireland. 


As above. 


HOLIDAY COURSES ON 


August 3-24. . 


August 3-30. . 
(i.e., 20 days, 5 
days a week). 


THE 


£2, 2s., if name 
is entered be- 
fore July 1; 
otherwise, £2, 
os. 


As above .. 


Comité de pat- (a) July 1-Oct. (@) 30 francs for 


ronage des 
étudiants 
étrangers, un- 
der the super- 
vision of Rec- 
tor of the 
University. 


Comité de pat- 
ronage des 
étudiants 
étrangers de 
l'Université 
de Grenoble. 


A University 
Board at- 
tached to the 
Faculty of 
Letters. 
(Comité de 
patronagedes 
Cours pour les 
éetrangers.) 


Comité de pat- 
ronage des 
étudiants 
étrangers de 
VUniversité 
de Besancon. 


Alliance Fran- 


gaise. 


The Interna- 
tional Guild. 


Université Hall. 


A special Com- 
mittee of Uni- 
versity Pro- 
fessors (men- 
tioned in the 
Syllabus) and 
the ** Alliance 
Francaise.” 


Alliance Fran- 
caise, Comité 
de Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 


31. (Holiday 
Courses.) 

(b) Other Cours- 
es during the 
whole year. 


Holiday Courses, 
July 1-Oct, 31 
(4 to 5 hours 
per day). 

Other Courses 
during the 
whole year. 


(a) During the 
academic year. 

(6) Holiday 
Courses, July 
1-Oct. 31. 


(a) Holiday 
Courses, Mar. 
15-April 15; 
July 1-Oct, 31. 

(b) Other Cours- 
es during the 
year. 


ist Course, July 
1-31; 2nd 
Course, Aug. 
1-31. 


July 4(4 weeks). 
Aug. 3( o bh 
Sept. 2( » db 


Christmas and 
Easter Holi- 
days. 


Aug. 3-24 


Aug. 1-31 


first six weeks, 
and 10 frances 
for each sub- 
sequent _ fort- 
night, or 50 
frances for the 
four months. 


40 francs for the 
first six weeks, 
and 10 for each 
subsequent 
fortnight, or 60 
frances for the 
whole course 


(a) 50 franes for 
the half-year, 
70 franes for 
the whole year 

(b) 40 frances for 
the first month, 
10 franes for 
each following 
month — maxi- 
mum,60 frances 


(a) 30 franes for 
March - April 
Course. Sum- 
mer Courses 

30 frances 1 mth. 

40 ,, 2mths 

50 — 

oS ws @a 


100 francs admits 
to both cours- 
es ; 60 francs to 
all the lectures 
of a single 
course, Each 
lecture 1 franc 
Each  conver- 
sation ¢lass 50 
centimes. 


75 franes for one 
month, 140 
francs for two 
months, and 
200 francs for 
three months, 


25 = francs 
week. 
(Legons _ prati- 
ques de langue 
et de littéra- 
ture francaise, 
5s. a week, five 

lessons. ) 


per 


£2, 5s.; Free 
Examinations. 
Free Franco- 
English corre- 
spondence for 
a whole year. 


£1, if 
tered 
July 15; other- 
wise, £1, 4s 


name en- 


before 


Return Fares 
from 
London, Ist Class 

Steamer, 
2nd Class Railway. 


To Paris (via Di- 


£1, 13s. 3d. Paris 
Tours, about 


London to South- 
ampton and 
Havre and Hon- 
fleur, Ist, £2, 1s. 
Sd. ; 2nd, £1, 11s. 


sd. 

To Paris (via Di- 
eppe), 3rd class, 
£1,138. 3d. Paris 
to Dijon (return), 
31 francs. 


Via Calais and 
Paris, £6, 16s. 6d, 
Paris toGrenoble 
£2. 


Via Calais, £2, l4s. 
6d.(single). Paris 
to Nancy and 
hack, £2, 3s. 


To Paris (via Di- 
eppe), 3rd_ class, 
£1, 13s. 3d. Paris 
to Besangon (re- 
turn), about 30 
francs. 


Via Calais, £3, 12s. 
10d. Via Dieppe, 
£2, 11s. 3d. 


As above 


As above.. 


Via Havre, £2, 11s. 
sd. (2nd class). 


Via Folkestone, 
10s. id. (2nd 
class). Via Dover- 
Calais, £1, 4s. 
Via Cie. Bennett, 
10s. 


FOREIGN HOLIDAY 


Lowest 
Cost of 

** Pension” 
per Day. 


6 frances 


As above. 


2 franes 50 
et. (Stu 
dents’ Co- 
operative 
Restau- 
rant); 3 
frances in 
a family. 


4 to 5 franes 
(possibly 
3 francs 
50 et.) 


3 to 5 frances 


3 franes 50, 


6 franes 


6 francs 


As above... 


5 franes 


5 frances 


THE 


COURSES, 


Monsieur 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


For further infor- 
mation address : 


General Secretary, French 


Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 


As above 


Monsieur C. Cestre, 


7 Rue Le Notre. 


Marcel 
Reymond, 4 Place 
de laConstitution, 
or A. A. Gordon, 
128 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Monsieur Laurent, 
alVUniversité Al 
so Bureau gratuit 
de renseignments, 
24 Rue des Car 
hes, 


Monsieur le Secreé- 
taire de l'Univer- 
sité de Besancon, 
30 Rue Mévevand. 


Monsieur le Secré 
taire, Tl Alliance 
Francaise, Boule 
vard St. Germain, 
186. 


The Secretary, 
Guilde Interna 
tionale, 6 Rue de 
la Sorbonne. 


Monsieur Louis Ja- 
dot, Université 
Hall, Boulevard 
Saint Michel, 95. 


Monsieur L. Bascan, 
Rue Caponieére, 
Caen. (Syllabus 
post free on appli- 
cation.) 


Monsieur Becar, 149 
Rue de Bréqué- 
recque, Boulogne. 


1904. 


CONTINENT. 


PART IIL. 


Principal Subjects, ete. 


Language, Litera 
ture, History ; Political, 
Social, and Economic As 
pects of France. 


As above 


French Language and Liter- 
ature. Phonetics and 
Conversation Composi 
tion, History. Social, 
Political, and Economic 
Aspects of France. 


French Language and Liter 
ature. Elocution and Pro 
nunciation. Phonetics 
Special study of spoken 
langue History of Art. 
Political, Social, and Eco 
nomic Aspects of France 


French Language, Grammar, 
Phonetics, ete. Modern 
France (literature, art 
history, political economy 
institutions, law). 


French Language and Liter 
ature, Conversation, Com 
position, Pronunciation, 
Philology, Pedagogy, His 
tory, Geography, and In 
stitutions of France. 


Classical and Modern 
French Language and 
Literature. Elocution and 
Pronunciation. Phonetics 
Institutions and Arts of 
France 


French Language, Conver 
sation, Composition, Lee 
tures on French Language, 
Literature, and Contem 
porary Life. 


Study of French in groups 
of three or four. Visits 
to places of interest in 
Paris; also Lectures on 
Literature, Art, Educa- 
tional and Social Life of 
Paris. 


Special Course on Phonetics. 
Conversation, Composi 
tion, Elocution, Reading, 
Translation. French 
Methods of Teaching. 
French Life. 


French Language and Insti 
tutions; Elocution and 
Pronunciation, Special 
study of the spoken lan- 
guage. Reading and 
Translation. 


Important Details. 


and Irish 
and others. 
Both sexes. To promote 
a knowledge of the 
language, custome, ete., 
among the students 


For British 
Teachers 


As above 


Excursions, Examinations 
for University Certifi- 
cates. Special Course in 
Esperanto, three hours’ 

instruction perday. The 

city is rich in artistic 
and historic curiosities. 


Visits will be made to 
places of interest in the 
mountains of Dauphine. 
For foreigners of both 
sexes. Preparation for 
University Certificates, 


Preparation for the exami 
nations of the Alliance 
Frangaise and University 
Certificates. Excursions 
to the Voswes and visits 
to industrial establish 
ments, 


Lectures on literary, com 
mercial, and = scientific 
subjects Excursions 
Medicinal springs. 


Elementary and advanced 
courses, Special courses 
on history of French art 
and institutions. Con 
versation classes 


Visits to picture galleries 
and places of interest in 
or near Paris. Use of 
Reading-room at Inter 
national Guild for Stu 
dents. 


Preparatory to summer 
courses of the Alliance 
Frangaise, and to the 
examination for the cer- 
tificat d'études frangaises 
de l'université de Paris. 


For foreigners of both 
sexes, Excursions, Ex 
aminations for Diplomas 
Special preparation for 
the London B.A,, 1004 


For 


se X eR 


foreigners of both 
Preparation for 
the Examinations of the 
Alliance Francaise. 
Classes conducted by the 
professors of the College 
Communal, 
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Return Fares 

















Oryanisation rome Lowest 
Where held | Tesponsible for Date Fees. London, Ist Class | ,, Cost.of | For further infor- Principal Subjects, ete. Important Details. 
the conduct of Stonnen Pension mation address : ra 
b tt . ' + 
) the Course nad Conan Raliwas per Day. 4 
)" ‘ ; —— q 
4 
; St. Servan. Alliance Fran- Auy. 3-30 2 for the whole Return tickets 4to6francs. M. Gohin, Profes-' 1. Higher Course :—French For foreigners of both j; 
St. Malo caine, Commits month; £1, 4s from Southamp- sear agrégé au Political and Social In- sexes. French debates. 4 
"4 de Rennes for half the ton to St. Malo, Lycée de Rennes. stitutions, Literature and Excursions to Mont 
7 and the Uni month (to or £1 second class History. Saint Michel, Dinan, and 3 
versity of from Aug. 15), Available for one Il. Elementary Course: Cancale, ete. Examina- 
Kennes Its, for ticket month by special Conversation, Grammar, tions for Diplomas. 3 
admitting to arrangement Vocabulary, very easy 
12 lectures Not available for Essays. t 
Examination holders of 16s “ 
fee, Ss tickets. a 
Caen A local com- Kaster Holi. £1 for one week, First class, £2, ls. 4to6francs. M. Lebonois, 7 Rue} French Language and | Lectures by well-known 4 
mittee, under days, July 1 £1, 128. two, Sd. ; second class, Neuve - Bourg- Literature. Political and| writers. Excursions. 
the supervi 10, Aug. 1-30 £2, 4s. three, £1, lls. Sd. (via Abbé, or Walter) Social Aspects of France. Scholarships for August ; 
sion of the Other courses or £3 for on Southampton Robins, Esq, Written exercises. Special, course. examinations 4 
Rector of the during = the month and Havre). Sec Wanstead Cot-| studyofspokenLanguage.| for Diplomas. Special : 
University whole vear ond class, 30s. tage, New Wan- Phonetics, Commercial evening courses. Small j 
(via Southamp- stead. Class. conversation circles. . 
ton and Cher i 
bourg). | 1 
Lisiew\ \ local commit.) Aug. 2% °7 “1, 1% Second class, £1, 5 frances a M. Féquet, 12 Rue | French Language and Small conversation circles ’ 
tee of French 1fs. (via South day. de Rouen, Li- Literature. Phonetics. of fifteen students. 
teachers, to ampton - Havre, sieux; or Harry History of French Educa- Excursions at very mod- 
yether with a or via Chet Hardy, Esq., High tion. Composition. Con- erate expense to places 
memberof the boury Street, Penistone, versation. of interest in the neigh- 
Conseil 1k near Sheffield. bourhood. ¢ 
: partmenta 4 
de TEnseigne ‘| 
: ment. 1 
tw i 
o Kayeu, Bayeux Com- Ang. 1-°4 “2, 2s.; which London via South- 44 franes... M. Godal, au Col- Phonetics, Conversation, For teachers of both ; 
; mittee of the entitles the ampton and lege, Bayeux, or Pronunciation. Modern sexes. The classes are 3 
" Allianee Fran student to at Ilavre to Caen John A. Nichols, Life in France. French dividedinto Elementary, a 
i? rime tend all the return, first class Stanley Mount, Literature and History. Intermediate, and Ad- “i 
' classes of any £2, 18. 8d. ; second New Mills, Stock Historical explanation vanced. Examination for : 
} one of the class, £1, Lis. Sd port. of the rules of Syntax. Diplomas. 4 
{ professors,and (Caen to Bayeux, Versification. 4 
' also all the second class fare, 3 
evening lew Is. Sd. Or Lon 7 
' tures don, Southamp 2 
' ton, Cherbourg, % 
Bayeux. 2 
we a 
Note. Programmes of most of these Courses may be seen at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
f* ? 
The foregoing Table of Holiday Courses for Instruction in Modern Languages is only intended to serve as a guide to students in their j 
; application for further details; the particulars given should in all cases be verified by direct communication with the secretaries, whose names 5 
| and addresses will be found in the seventh vertical column. 3 
: The Secretaries will generally supply applicants with a list of pensions, etc., but the little handbook, Holiday Resorts, issued by the 5 
’ Teachers’ Guild,” will always be found useful and reliable. The excursions in connection with most of these courses are arranged as economi- | 
1 cally as possible, and afford excellent opportunities for acquiring useful and interesting information, as well as for practice in conversation. a 
‘ No student should attend an advanced course who has not some knowledge of the spoken language in which the course will be delivered. re 
And all who take part in the courses are strongly advised to avail themselves of opportunities of enjoying social intercourse with foreign 
students. Experience has shown that in many cases, through associating too exclusively with visitors of their own nationality, students have a 
missed much of the advantage which they would otherwise have gained from the courses. % 
| 74 Gower Street, London (price 1s., per post 1s, 1d., to non-members). : 
q 
1 
DENMARK. : 
Tuts prosperous little country has 
charms appealing rather to the sedate 
than the youthful and energetic, since ; 
its life and scenes are mainly rural. 
Particulars of route vid Harwich will a 


be readily supplied by Great Eastern 
Railway Company. If mainland is 
chosen for first visit, the eastern side 
is preferable to North Sea coast. 

Vejle, on Vejle Fjord, has pleasant 
scenery and attractive water trips. 

Aarhus, further north, is second in 
importance to Copenhagen. 

Frederikshavn, in the extreme north, 
is a port for Norway and Sweden. 

If Copenhagen, a most attractive 
town, is destination, it is worth while 
to cross to Malmé in Sweden, also to 
become acquainted with Danish side 
of Sound, and to cross from Helsin- 
gore to Helsingborg in Sweden. To 
travel materially beyond this adds 
THE SuGar-LoaF Rock. From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Guide Book. decidedly to the cost. C. M. 
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ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SILKWORM. 


N a previous set of notes I had occasion to mention 
one or two butterflies and moths the larve of 
which may be advantageously reared in the schoolroom, 
for the purpose of illustrating the various stages of 
insect life. Throughout the present month, the insect- 
rearer who keeps a sharp lookout during his rambles 
abroad cannot fail to come across a great many suitable 
caterpillars, feeding for the most part on the commoner 
varieties of trees and hedgerow plants. The roadside 
nettle-patch is worth investigating, for the humble nettle 
enjoys the exclusive privilege of being the food plant 
of three of our most beautiful butterflies—the peacock, 
the admiral, and the small tortoise-shell. The former is 
somewhat rare; but the latter, owing to its abundance 
and universal distribution, is sure to be found. More- 
over, it has a convenient habit of feeding in company ; 
hence, on the discovery of one individual, the collector 
is tolerably certain of securing the requisite number of 
specimens without going far from the, immediate neigh- 
bourhood. When such a colony has been found, the 
locality should be noted for visitation on a future 
occasion, as the tortoise-shell, in common with many 
other butterflies, seems to favour some situations more 
than others. To the writer’s knowledge, a certain 
nettle-bed, within a few miles of town, has provided 
specimens for three successive years, and from the 
movements of the adult insects, there is every proba- 
bility of another healthy brood during the present 
season. The larva is blackish, covered with dark spiny 
hairs, and the surface of the body is thickly dotted 
with minute yellow spots, which, in the fully fed speci- 
mens, unite on the back to form two yellow lines. It 
has a preference for the greenish flowers of the food 
plant (the green flowers are characteristic of the “ sting- 
ing” nettle), and in the intervals between meals may 
be found reposing on the upper surface of the leaf. 
‘wo dozen specimens will be ample for stocking an 
ordinary sized rearing-cage. Overcrowding not only 
invites disease, but also necessitates a greater labour 
in keeping the inmates supplied with food. 


The Breeding-cage. 
In purchasing a rearing-cage, it is advisable to select 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


one which allows a free and uninterrupted view of the 
top or ceiling, for the larva when pupating invariably 
chooses a situation in which it can hang pendent from 
a horizontal surface. The ceiling offers the greatest 
facilities, hence the necessity for judicious selection. 
Most of the cages sold by professional naturalists have 
far too much wood in their composition, especially 
toward the top, with the result that the most interest- 
ing change is difficult of observation, owing to the 
great proportion of shadow within the interior. 

A capital home-made contrivance can be constructed 
at very slight cost by nailing four uprights at the 
corners of a shallow box, and covering the top and 
three sides with tightly-stretched muslin. With the 
exercise of a little ingenuity, a sliding sheet of glass is 
fitted to the open front, so as to form a combined door 
and window, through which the inhabitants are watched 
with the greatest of ease. Judging from the frequency 
with which these cages are shown at the Nature Study 
Exhibition, their good points amply compensate for 
their amateur appearance. 


Care of Larve. 


The larve soon accommodate themselves to their new 
surroundings, and if properly attended, there is no 
reason why they should not undergo their transforma- 
tion and reach the final perfect state. The chief point 
is to keep them regularly supplied with food, fresh 
gathered if possible; but if the nettle-patch is not 
readily accessible, a few shoots from a reserve store, kept 
in water, will answer the purpose. The freshness of the 
food is greatly enhanced by entirely submerging for half 
an hour; but after shaking off the surplus water, the 
food plant must be allowed to dry, for an excess of mois- 
ture will upset the digestive organs of the pensioners. 

In order to preserve the food in the cage, the bottom 
is covered with a layer of damp sand, and sprigs of 
nettle are stuck in at intervals in an upright position, 
The sand will need to be redamped occasionally, especi- 
ally in hot weather; and once a week it is advisable 
to replace with a fresh layer, owing to the accumulation 
of offensive waste products. 


Points of Interest. 


At certain periods of its life the caterpillar ceases to 
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feed, becomes sluggish, and apparently loses all interest 
in life, clinging in one fixed position for several days. 
On no account must it be disturbed, for it is about to 
undergo one of the periodical and necessary “ moults.”’ 

After a lapse of two or three days, it completely 
sheds the outer skin, not only that of the body, but 
the head, legs, and hair, so that the old covering which 
remains fixed to the resting-place looks exactly like a 
shrivelled effigy of its former owner. In the case of 
all hairy caterpillars, those of the tiger-moth in par- 
ticular, the newly-moulted larva may be distinguished 
from its fellows by the general untidy appearance of its 
hair. This dries rapidly, however, and together with 
the brilliancy of the new skin, effects a great improve- 
ment in the insect’s appearance. 

The final moult takes place when the caterpillar is 
about to enter the chrysalis state. Crawling to the top 
of the cage, it spins a silken pad large enough for the 
attachment of the hinder claspers. After hanging head 
downwards for a short time, with the fore portion of 
the body hooked into a slight curve, the skin splits at 
the lower end, and by a succession of wriggling move- 
ments is “ shrugged” higher up the body towards the 
silken attachment. The latter or thin end of the newly- 
exposed chrysalis is furnished with tiny hooks, and by 
some unaccountable means it manages to free itself 
entirely from the old skin, and attach these hooklets 
firmly in the silken pad. One of the most attractive 
features of the pendent chrysalis is the presence of a 
number of golden markings. Some specimens are more 
richly endowed than others, but all tortoise-shell pupe 
possess the gilt in a greater or less degree. 

The average duration of the pupa stage is fourteen days. 

At the expiration of this period the shelly covering 
at the thicker or “ head” end splits longitudinally in 
such a manner as to allow the egress of the butterfly. 
A more unlikely creature could scarcely have been de- 
signed for the purpose of flight. The body is limp and 
soft, and the wings, which are to play such an impor- 
tant part in the insect’s existence, are mere useless 
flaps, barely one-third of the creature’s entire length, 
too damp even to stand of their own accord. 

The newly-born butterfly knows exactly what is re- 
quired. Its first move is to attach itself firmly in such 
a position that the wings may hang clear of the body 
and other obstructions; the remainder of the process 
is purely passive. 

After the wings have expanded and dried—an opera- 
tion which takes less than half an hour—the creature 
may be consigned to the cyanide bottle for replacement 
of a faded cabinet specimen; or, better still, it can be 
set at liberty, after examination, to enjoy its brief spell 
of life. 

The great enemy of the amateur who collects half- 
grown larve is the ichneumon fly, an annoying but 
interesting insect, the young of which are parasitic on 
the flesh of the living caterpillar. 

An apparently healthy en of larve will give no 
indication of the presence of these pests; nevertheless, 
when they are about to enter the chrysalis stage, fully 
sixty per cent. may prove to be infested. 

The tortoise-shell caterpillar which has the misfortune 
to be the host usually contains two maggots. Some of 
the other species, notably the whites, give nourishment 
to as many as fifteen or twenty. 

By the time the amateur has lost fifty per cent. of 
his specimens, he will probably have gained sufficient 
insight into the ways of the ichneumon. 








A NEW NATURE-STUDY MUSEUM. 


June 3rd saw the opening of a new nature-study mu- 


seum in the East End of London. Sir William Collins, 
aided by several other important personages, performed 
the opening ceremony in the old recreation ground at 
the back of the town-hall in Cable Street. The company 
afterwards adjourned in a body to examine the wonders 
of the new building, formerly a mortuary, but now 
constructed and furnished at considerable expense for 
the requirements of /iving animals. 

The first part of the building has been devoted en- 
tirely to marine specimens, tastefully arranged in a 
series of tanks, two of which have seen active service 
at the Zoo. Amongst the most attractive exhibits were 
specimens of British sea-anemones, curious plant-like 
animals, which have already shown their appreciation 
of their new surroundings by making a hearty meal off 
scraps of fresh fish. The parasitic anemone introduces 
rather a comic element by utilising as a vehicle the 
home of the hermit crab, a soft-bodied creature which 
walks abroad under the friendly shelter of an empty 
whelk shell. 

The larger room is fitted with benches for the recep- 
tion of animals pertaining to the lower orders of life, 
birds and mammals being strictly debarred, from humane 
principles. 

Pond life is especially well represented, notably in 
the case of animals which undergo a series of transforma- 
tions previous to attaining their perfect state. Our old 
friend the frog is present in all his stages, with the 
exception, of course, of the egg, and ready for the in- 
spection of juvenile East Enders, who so seldom have 
the opportunity of seeing these things in their natural 
conditions. 

Tue small aquarium containing the larve of the 
Dytiscus water-beetle has been the scene of several 
grim tragedies, one of the inmates having achieved 
temporary greatness by dining in an impromptu fashion 
off some half-dozen of his companions. 

Other cases contain reptiles, fish, molluscs (both land 
and water), and insect larve. The latter are accommo- 
dated in the previously mentioned gauze cages, built 
under the supervision of the writer, and stocked with 
the produce of a day’s country ramble. 

Undoubtedly the most popular exhibit will be the 
beehive, which has been such a favourite for the past 
two years. 

These insects enjoy the luxury of ag liberty, and 
at the same time their domestic affairs can be safely 
viewed through the glass panels of the observatory 
hive. To go into further detail would take too much 
time. We are given to understand that the building 
is open during school hours to a limited number of 
school children, providing that those in charge make 
previous application to the curator, who personally 
undertakes to conduct the demonstrations. Occasion- 
ally, illustrated lectures will be given free to teachers, 
and I strongly advise those who take an interest in 
the welfare of their charges to patronise this smart 
little building. 





HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS.—Large parts of the Continent 
are open to those who speak only English, but those who wish 
to get on well everywhere and with everybody require a little 
pocket companion. Messrs. Marlborough and Co. have added a 
volume on Dutch to their “Self-taught” series, and the handy 


dictionaries of D. Nutt contain in a very small space all that the 
traveller can desire. 









NOTES OF LESSONS ON NESTS 
AND NESTING. 


Class.—These lessons would be suitable for scholars in 
Standards III. and IV.; but the subject is one that 
would interest even the youngest children, who could 
thus be encouraged to observe the position and structure 
of any nests in the neighbourhood. 

Time.—The subject is best treated in a few short 
lessons of from twenty to thirty minutes each, supple- 
mented by an occasional short chat. 

Object.—To lead the children to take an intelligent 
interest in the workings of nature, and to foster a love 
of all living creatures. 

Step I. Preparation.—When the children can recog- 
nise the principal birds of the neighbourhood, they 
should be encouraged to study their nests. Having 
located a nest, the children should be directed to 
observe its position and structure; and, if it contains 
eggs, their number, shape, and colour. It might be 
thought that this would lead the children to rob the 
birds of their eggs and nests, but this is not so. At 
first a few words of caution would be necessary ; but 
the love of living creatures will grow on the children, 
and they will soon learn that there is much more 
pleasure obtained by watching the birds hatch their 
eggs and rear their young than by wantonly destroy- 
ing the nest and eggs. Later in the year, when the 
young birds have quitted the nest, the deserted nests 
could be collected, and a good specimen of each placed 
in the school museum ; these will give the children an 
opportunity of handling the nests and examining their 
structure more closely. 

Step II. Presentation. 1. Position of the Nest.—Let 
the children describe the positions of any nests they 
have found in the neighbourhood, and name the birds 
to which the nests belong. When a list has been made 
of these, it becomes evident that nests are to be found 
in all kinds of places, such as trees, shrubs, the eaves 
of houses, holes in walls or banks, and even on the 
ground. We also notice that each class of birds has 
its own favourite position for its nest : thus the sparrows, 
thrushes, and warblers build in bushes, crows choose a 
tall tree, the skylark builds on the ground, sand-martins 
and kingfishers prefer a hole in a bank, the swallow 
selects the eaves of a house, and so on. There appears 
to be no rule governing this selection of a site for the 
nest ; some people have tried to trace a connection 
between the height of the nest from the ground and 
the average height of the bird’s flight, whilst others 
hold that the larger the bird the higher it builds. It 
would form an interesting exercise to test the accuracy 
of each of these theories by actual observation. What- 
ever may lead the birds, as a class, to select a particular 
locality, the exact position of the nest is a point that 
the parent birds appear to consider well, for they often 
hover about a spot for several days before commencing 
the nest. 

2. The Structure of the Nest.—Let the children ex- 
amine a nest from the school museum, and let a child 
attempt to make a similar nest. When the two are 
placed side by side, the children at once recognise the 
superiority of the bird as a nest-builder. 

Take the nest of a thrush or a chaffinch as a good 
type of bird’s nest. 

The outer framework of the thrush’s nest consists 
of moss and grass, and the interior is lined with mud 
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or dung, which the bird has smoothed with its beak 
in a marvellous manner. This makes the inside of the 
nest like a hard, smooth cup; and although it does not 
appear to be so cosy as some nests, it Is waterproof, 
and well able to shield the eggs and young birds from 
the bleak winds which prevail in the early spring, when 
the thrush breeds. 

The chaffinch has a remarkably cosy nest. This bird 
has discovered the secret of the felt-maker—namely, 
that hair and wool, although smooth to the aah 
possess a certain roughness that causes the fibres to 
hook together and adhere to one another. The chaffinch 
therefore gathers stray pieces of wool and hair, and 
roughly combs them out to make the fibres lie the same 
way and so cling together. Moss, lichen, grass, and 
bark are often mixed with the outer layers of wool ; 
but it is the wool that holds the nest together, the 
coarser materials being used either to strengthen the 
nest or to render it less conspicuous. Sometimes the 
nest is strengthened by a band of twisted grass, and it 
is always firmly fastened to the bough by bands of 
grass and wool. 

Having examined the most common form of bird’s 
nest, other types should be shown or illustrated, ac- 
cording to the time and means at the disposal of the 
teacher. The following are some of the most interesting 
nests. 

Ball-shaped Nests.—The wren and the chiff-chaff build 
nests in the shape of a ball, with a hole at the side for 
the bird to enter. 

Platjorm Nests.—Rooks and pigeons build very rough 
nests of sticks, rudely placed together, so that they 
seem more like little platforms than comfortable birds’ 
nests. 

Tree-trunk Nests.—The woodpecker pecks a hole in 
a tree and lines it with chips. The nuthatch also nests 
in a hole in a tree, but not being so strong as the wood- 
pecker, it looks out for a hole ready made. If it finds 
one that is too large, it skilfully plasters up part of the 
opening with clay. 

3. Birds’ Eggs.—After the nest is made the mother 
bird lays her eggs. If care is taken, a nest can often 
be watched without disturbing the parent birds. When 
this can be done, the children should take the oppor- 
tunity of counting the number of eggs and noting their 
size and colour. They will notice, too, how long it is 
before the eggs are hatched. Some eggs are white, but 
most of them are tinted and speckled. It is only by 
seeing the eggs in the nest iteelt that the object of the 
colouring can be fully understood. The eggs are coloured 
in such a way as to harmonise with the surrounding 
objects, thus affording a protection from the numerous 
enemies that would rob the nest. Birds that lay white 
eggs build their nests in secluded positions. 

The shape of the egg deserves special attention. Roll 
an egg across a table, and let the children see that one 
end being larger than the other prevents the egg rolling 
in a straight line, and causes it to curve round towards 
the smaller end. This shape renders the eggs less liable 
to roll out of the nest than they would be if perfectly 
round, and those birds that build shallow nests lay 
eggs in which this peculiarity is more strongly marked 
than in the eggs of those that build deep nests. When 
the eggs are fad, the mother bird sits on the nest and 
keeps them warm. She never leaves her eggs except 
for a few minutes once or twice a day, when she flies 
off for food and to stretch herself. This few minutes’ 
change every day is necessary for keeping the bird 
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in health, but it is also necessary for the eggs. When 

eggs are hatched by artificial heat, it is found that 
they will not hatch properly unless they are cooled 
once or twice a day. It is also essential that the eggs 
should be turned every day, otherwise the young bird 
will not develop properly. After about fourteen or 
sixteen days the young bird will be fully formed, and 
will begin to tap at the big end of the egg until it breaks 
its way out. 

The Young Birds.—When the young birds are first 
hatched they are very interesting objects. Some, like 
the chick and the duckling, are covered with down, 
and look like little balls of fluff. These at once begin 
to run about and pick up food for themselves, keeping 
close to the mother, and creeping under her wings at 
night or when danger threatens. Others, like the 
sparrow and the thrush, are quite bare when they are 
born, and at first are quite blind and helpless. If a 
sparrow’s nest can be found in a hedge, it is very in- 
teresting to watch the growth of these tiny birds. First 
of all the little downy feathers grow. These are quite 
soft and fluffy, but the next feathers that appear are 
much stiffer, and begin to show the distinctive colouring 
of the bird. These feathers do not grow all over the 
bird, but only in certain patches, and spread themselves 
over the other parts. The strong quill feathers have 
meanwhile been growing in the wings and tail, and soon 
the bird is able to fly about and pick up its own food. 

Step III. Association.—Many points will occur dur- 
ing the lessons which can best be fixed on the children’s 
minds by association. Thus, in their methods of build- 
ing their nests, we find many trades represented among 
birds. The sand martin and the kingfisher are like 
miners, for they dig holes in the ground; the swallow 
is & mason, using mud for mortar and its beak for a 
trowel; the woodpecker, cutting a hole out of a tree- 
trunk, is like a carpenter; the jay and the starling 
are basket-makers ; the finches are felt-makers; whilst 
in other lands we find weaver birds and tailor birds. 
The cuckoo is a homeless vagabond, for instead of 
making a nest for itself, it lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. 

The comparison of the bird builder with the human 
builder brings out these differences :— 

1. Man’s art is progressive, for he draws upon the 
experience of past generations, and endeavours to im- 
prove on past efforts; but the bird builds as former 
generations have built, and never seeks to improve on 
that method. by adopting any particular feature in the 
construction of the nest of any other birds. 

2. Co-operation is quite unknown among birds, for 
we never see one bird build the basket-work outside 
and another plaster the inside, as we may see among 
human beings, where the bricklayer and the plasterer 
work on the same building. 

Step IV. Formulation. 1. Position of the Nest.— 
Kach bird has its favourite situation. Thrushes and 
warblers build in bushes, skylarks on the ground, crows 
in tall trees, martins and kingfishers in banks. 

2. Structure of the Nest.—Thrush’s nest: outside, of 
moss and grass; inside, plastered with smooth mud. 
Chaffinch’s nest : formed of wool felted together. 

3. Various shaped Nests.—Ball-shaped nests (wren 
and chiff-chaff); platform nests (rooks and pigeons) ; 
tree-trunk nests (woodpecker and nuthatch). 

4. Birds’ Eggs.—Colour and shape both designed as 
protections. 
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5. Young Birds.—Sometimes ready to look after them- 
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selves; sometimes blind and helpless, and devoid of 
feathers. 

Step V. Application.—The children should be en- 
couraged to keep little record books, in which to enter 
the particulars of their own observations. These should 
show the structure and position of the nest, and the 
name of the bird to which it belongs; the number, 
colour, and shape of the eggs; the period and date of 
incubation, and a description of the young birds. 


—s ropes 


THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


GS is not so successfully taught as it 

might be. It seems to me the focussing of the 
course wants correcting. A few years ago the Standard 
I. part of the subject was well thought out but very 
drearily taught. Plans and scales were taken ad nauseam. 
Now we scarcely ever in many schools hear anything 
of the plan, and Standards I. and II. learn the same. 
I feel sure we should do well to make our teaching of 
geography all through more concrete. In France and 
Germany the teachers pay far more attention to local 
geography than we do. The boys are taken out by 
the teachers to perambulate the neighbourhood. They 
are made to tell accurately the distances and directions 
traversed. Measurements are taken, and from these 
plans of the district are compiled. During the summer 
months, in most rural schools it would be easy to make 
the geography teaching more real. In the winter the 
notes taken would be found useful. Once a week, say 
on Friday afternoons, a country walk might be tried, 
wherein geography and nature study could be combined. 

Until the child has actually seen the river, hill, sea, 
and island of his own neighbourhood, we should not 
introduce him to the map. I will illustrate by two 
examples. In one school situated right underneath one 
of the highest mountains of England, and one easy to 
climb, I found no child had ever scaled it. In another 
school, situated almost within sight of the coast, I found 
scarcely any of the children had observed the features 
that lay within two miles of their doors. 

The geography teaching in both schools must neces- 
sarily be almost worthless. If I were a teacher, | 
would rely entirely in the lower standards upon the 
actual experience of the children. In the upper stan- 
dards, then, there would be something upon which to 
build. Some teachers believe in introducing to the 
child the map of the world very early, so that he may, 
as it were, graft all his geographical knowledge upon 
that trunk. That method is certainly an advance upon 
the old style, whereby the Standard II. boy learnt all 
his definitions from the maps of imaginary countries. 
Let us, however, be “ whole hoggers,” and get back to 
first principles. The old course, if you will take out 
your children, and let them actually traverse the neigh- 
bourhoud, will prove the most reliable one. It is, at 
any rate, scientifically sound. How rarely one sees in 
rural schools a good map of the immediate locality ! 
Why could not the teacher construct one from the 
Ordnance Survey map? He could have the Ordnance 
Survey map itself mounted ; then he might make one 
on a larger scale. Really, several local maps are needed, 
drawn to varying scales. Many of the cyclists’ maps 
might be of use in this respect. 

The upper standard boys should be encouraged to 











draw local maps. Then district plaster model maps 
should be used in every school. I believe that general 
geography of the world is interestingly and thoroughly 
taught. It is this matter of properly dealing with the 
localities which needs attention; and, after all, this 
latter is the more important because the method to 
be employed is a sound one. 
In some schools an attempt is being 
SNe, made to teach geography and history 
Combined. combined. I have never seen a scheme 
which can be regarded as quite satis- 
factory. One subject is obliged to suffer under this 
arrangement. In one school, for instance, the history 
was made subsidiary to the geography. The geography 
included India, and so the history of the Mutiny was 
worked in, with the result that the child’s knowledge 
of history was patchy and hazy. We must have a 
definite scheme in each of these subjects. Of course, 
we can within limits co-ordinate the two. When teach- 
ing your history, you should always have before the 
class a map to refer to. All places and countries re- 
ferred to can be pointed out on the map. Again, when 
you are teaching the geography, say of Canada, you can 
with advantage tell the tale of the Heights of Abraham. 
A certain amount of general history can easily be 
coupled with the geography. The child must, however, 
in the first place have developed in him distinct trains 
of thoughts in these subjects, or his focussing will sub- 
sequently be inaccurate. . 

At the risk of being hackneyed, I am 
venturing to deal with the question of 
discipline. My notes are mainly intended for the newly- 
certificated and for the many supplementary teachers. 

Every good teacher begins by insisting on good order. 
‘The husband who starts in his matrimonial career as 
lieutenant never gets promotion.” New teachers should 
remember that they do not know enough of their pupils 
to rely upon their sympathy and affection. Mr. Hughes, 
the well-known Canadian Inspector of Schools, puts the 
whole thing very succinctly : “ Pupils are at school on 
the opening day to study the ‘ new teacher,’ not their 
lessons; and the more incomprehensible and non- 
committal he is, the more they will respect him. Like 
their seniors, they will regard mysterious silence as 
profundity, and a self-contained manner as indicative 
of great reserve power. No rational teacher should ex- 
pect to win the love of his pupils at first sight. During 
the first few days his great aim should be to show them, 
by his actions and manners, not by words, that he 
understands himself, his pupils, and their relations to 
each other.” 

There are a few points of a cardinal nature that must 
be remembered by the new teacher. He should quietly 
demonstrate that he is a master of the subjects that 
he has to teach. He should not aim at the impossible. 
Perfect stillness is unnatural. There will be a rebound 
if such be enforced. We must not mind the busy hum 
of work. 

We must from the outset take particular care to see 
that what we order is strictly carried out by every 
individual. 

Children themselves prefer to be governed. They 
have a natural liking for order. There must not be 
too lengthy a code of law. The moment the rules 
break down from being too numerous or too restrictive 
discipline becomes lax. We must encourage children to 
be obedient, and always assume that they are desirous 
of being so. 
VOL. XXV. 
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Inspector's “ Noresook” Query CoLuMN. 


All communications should be addressed to “‘ Inspec- 
tor,” care of the Editor, 35 Paternoster Row. None 
but urgent queries will be replied to through the post, 
In such cases two stamps should be enclosed. 


A, Reader asks, “‘ What is the value of the L.C.P. 
diploma? Is it equivalent to the M.A. degree? In 
what schools could a lady get a post as modern lan- 
guage teacher if, after having spent several years on 
the Continent, she took the L.C.P. examination ? ” 

Angwer.—The L.C.P. is certainly not equal in standing 
to the M.A. degree. For information as to the position 
the lady could take in primary schools see pages 26, 27 
of the, 1904 Code. 

— ot Pate 


PRACTICAL HELP IN THE 
ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Joint Author of “‘ A New Arithmetic,” etc. 


WE propose to take this month L.C.M. and the rules 

that depend upon it. And as in the case of 
G.C.M. we found that we could give two definitions, 
so we can define the L.C.M. with respect either to its 
composition or to its properties. The last is the course 
generally followed, and children are taught that the 
least common multiple of two or more numbers is the 
lowest number divisible by each of them. This is true, 
of course, but the teacher’s work is so much easier if 
this statement is regarded as a deduction from the 
definition based upon the composition of the L.C.M. :— 
The L.C.M. of two or more numbers is the continued 
product of all the prime factors of each number which 
are not found in any previous number. 

The idea is driven home in three strokes. First we 
remind the children of the nature of factors and multiples 
dealt with in previous lessons, and show that every 
multiple of a number must contain all its factors— 
for example, every multiple of 12 must contain the 
factors 2 x 2 x 3. There is an infinite number of 
multiples of 12, and we may join to these three factors 
any other factors we please ; but so long as the factors 
2 x 2 x 3 are present, the number is a multiple of 
12 by definition. The next step is to show that a 
common multiple must contain all the factors of each 
number. If there are no common factors, as in the 
case of 12 and 35, all the factors of the second must 
be joined to those of the first. The number must con- 
tain the factors 2 x 2 x 3 in order to be divisible by 
12, and must contain 5 x 7 to be divisible by 35; 
therefore, after we have written down the factors 2, 2, 
and 3, we must write each of the factors 5 and 7 to 
make a number divisible by 35 as well. But if some of 
the factors of the second are already found in the first, 
these need not be written again. Thus every common 
multiple of 12 and 15 must contain the factors 2, 2, 
and 3 to make it a multiple of 12, and also the factors 
3 and 5 to make it divisible by 15. But if we write the 
factors 2 x 2 x 3, we need only write the new factor 
5, and the number will be divisible by 15, because the 
factor 3 is already there. All common multiples of 12 
and 15 must therefore contain the factors 2, 2, 3, and 
5, and they may contain as many others as we please. 
Thirdly, the children will be brought to see that if we 
have a series of numbers, and write down all the fac- 
tors of the first, we form a number that is divisible by 
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in health, but it is also necessary for the eggs. When 
eggs are hatched by artificial heat, it is found that 
they will not hatch properly unless they are cooled 
once or twice a day. It is also essential that the eggs 
should be turned every day, otherwise the young bird 
will not develop properly. After about fourteen or 
sixteen days the young bird will be fully formed, and 
will begin to tap at the big end of the egg until it breaks 
its way out. 

The Young Birds.—When the young birds are first 
hatched they are very interesting objects. Some, like 
the chick and the duckling, are covered with down, 
and look like little balls of fluff. These at once begin 
to run about and pick up food for themselves, keeping 
close to the mother, and creeping under her wings at 
night or when danger threatens. Others, like the 
sparrow and the thrush, are quite bare when they are 
born, and at first are quite blind and helpless. If a 
sparrow’s nest can be found in a hedge, it is very in- 
teresting to watch the growth of these tiny birds. First 
of all the little downy feathers grow. These are quite 
soft and fluffy, but the next feathers that appear are 
much stiffer, and begin to show the distinctive colouring 
of the bird. These feathers do not grow all over the 
bird, but only in certain patches, and spread themselves 
over the other parts. The strong quill feathers have 
meanwhile been growing in the wings and tail, and soon 
the bird is able to fly about and pick up its own food. 

Step III. Association.—Many points will occur dur- 
ing the lessons which can best be fixed on the children’s 
minds by association. Thus, in their methods of build- 
ing their nests, we find many trades represented among 
birds. The sand martin and the kingfisher are like 
miners, for they dig holes in the ground; the swallow 
is & mason, using mud for mortar and its beak for a 
trowel; the woodpecker, cutting a hole out of a tree- 
trunk, is like a carpenter; the jay and the starling 
are basket-makers ; the finches are felt-makers; whilst 
in other lands we find weaver birds and tailor birds. 
The cuckoo is a homeless vagabond, for instead of 
making a nest for itself, it lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. 

The comparison of the bird builder with the human 
builder brings out these differences :— 

1. Man’s art is progressive, for he draws upon the 
experience of past generations, and endeavours to im- 
prove on past efforts; but the bird builds as former 
generations have built, and never seeks to improve on 
that method by adopting any particular feature in the 
construction of the nest of any other birds. 

2. Co-operation is quite unknown among birds, for 
we never see one bird build the basket-work outside 
and another plaster the inside, as we may see among 
human beings, where the bricklayer and the plasterer 
work on the same building. 

Step IV. Formulation. 1. Position of the Nest.— 
Kach bird has its favourite situation. Thrushes and 
warblers build in bushes, skylarks on the ground, crows 
in tall trees, martins and kingfishers in banks. 

2. Structure of the Nest.—Thrush’s nest: outside, of 
moss and grass; inside, plastered with smooth mud. 
Chaffinch’s nest : formed of wool felted together. 

3. Various shaped Nests.—Ball-shaped nests (wren 
and chiff-chaff); platform nests (rooks and pigeons) ; 
tree-trunk nests (woodpecker and nuthatch). 

4. Birds’ Eggs.—Colour and shape both designed as 
protections, 

5. Young Birds.—Sometimes ready to look after them- 


selves; sometimes blind and helpless, and devoid of 
feathers. 

Step V. Application.—The children should be en- 
couraged to keep little record books, in which to enter 
the particulars of their own observations. These should 
show the structure and position of the nest, and the 
name of the bird to which it belongs; the number, 
colour, and shape of the eggs; the period and date of 
incubation, and a description of the young birds. 


—~ Pete 


THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 
BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


*EOGRAPHY is not so successfully taught as it 
might be. It seems to me the focussing of the 
course wants correcting. A few years ago the Standard 
I. part of the subject was well thought out but very 
drearily taught. Plans and scales were taken ad nauseam. 
Now we scarcely ever in many schools hear anything 
of the plan, and Standards I. and II. learn the same. 
I feel sure we should do well to make our teaching of 
geography all through more concrete. In France and 
Germany the teachers pay far more attention to local 
geography than we do. The boys are taken out by 
the teachers to perambulate the neighbourhood. They 
are made to tell accurately the distances and directions 
traversed. Measurements are taken, and from these 
plans of the district are compiled. During the summer 
months, in most rural schools it would be easy to make 
the geography teaching more real. In the winter the 
notes taken would be found useful. Once a week, say 
on Friday afternoons, a country walk might be tried, 
wherein geography and nature study could be combined. 
Until the child has actually seen the river, hill, sea, 
and island of his own neighbourhood, we should not 
introduce him to the map. I will illustrate by two 
examples. In one school situated right underneath one 
of the highest mountains of England, and one easy to 
climb, I found no child had ever scaled it. In another 
school, situated almost within sight of the coast, I found 
scarcely any of the children had observed the features 
that lay within two miles of their doors. 

The geography teaching in both schools must neces- 
sarily be almost worthless. If I were a teacher, | 
would rely entirely in the lower standards upon the 
actual experience of the children. In the upper stan- 
dards, then, there would be something upon which to 
build. Some teachers believe in introducing to the 
child the map of the world very early, so that he may, 
as it were, graft all his geographical knowledge upon 
that trunk. That method is certainly an advance upon 
the old style, whereby the Standard II. boy learnt all 
his definitions from the maps of imaginary countries. 
Let us, however, be “ whole hoggers,” and get back to 
first principles. The old course, if you will take out 
your children, and let them actually traverse the neigh- 
bourhood, will prove the most reliable one. It is, at 
any rate, scientifically sound. How rarely one sees in 
rural schools a good map of the immediate locality ! 
Why could not the teacher construct one from the 
Ordnance Survey map? He could have the Ordnance 
Survey map itself mounted; then he might make one 
on a larger scale. Really, several local maps are needed, 
drawn to varying scales. Many of the cyclists’ maps 
might be of use in this respect. 

The upper standard boys should be encouraged to 


















draw local maps. Then district plaster model maps 
should be used in every school. I believe that general 
geography of the world is interestingly and thoroughly 
taught. It is this matter of properly dealing with tke 
localities which needs attention; and, after all, this 
latter is the more important because the method to 
be employed is a sound one. 
In some schools an attempt is being 
made to teach geography and history 
wishes combined. I have never seen a scheme 
which can be regarded as quite satis- 
factory. One subject is obliged to suffer under this 
arrangement. In one school, for instance, the history 
was made subsidiary to the geography. The geography 
included India, and so the history of the Mutiny was 
worked in, with the result that the child’s knowledge 
of history was patchy and hazy. We must have a 
definite scheme in each of these subjects. Of course, 
we can within limits co-ordinate the two. When teach- 
ing your history, you should always have before the 
class a map to refer to. All places and countries re- 
ferred to can be pointed out on the map. Again, when 
you are teaching the geography, say of Canada, you can 
with advantage tell the tale of the Heights of Abraham. 
A certain amount of general history can easily be 
coupled with the geography. The child must, however, 
in the first place have developed in him distinct trains 
of thoughts in these subjects, or his focussing will sub- 
sequently be inaccurate. 

At the risk of being hackneyed, I am 
venturing to deal with the question of 
discipline. My notes are mainly intended for the newly- 
certificated and for the many supplementary teachers. 

Every good teacher begins by insisting on good order. 
“The husband who starts in his matrimonial career as 
lieutenant never gets promotion.” New teachers should 
remember that they do not know enough of their pupils 
to rely upon their sympathy and affection. Mr. Hughes, 
the well-known Canadian Inspector of Schools, puts the 
whole thing very succinctly: “ Pupils are at school on 
the opening day to study the ‘ new teacher,’ not their 
lessons; and the more incomprehensible and non- 
committal he is, the more they will respect him. Like 
their seniors, they will regard mysterious silence as 
profundity, and a self-contained manner as indicative 
of great reserve power. No rational teacher should ex- 
pect to win the love of his pupils at first sight. During 
the first few days his great aim should be to show them, 
by his actions and manners, not by words, that he 
understands himself, his pupils, and their relations to 
each other.” 

There are a few points of a cardinal nature that must 
be remembered by the new teacher. He should quietly 
demonstrate that he is a master of the subjects that 
he has to teach. He should not aim at the impossible. 
Perfect stillness is unnatural. There will be a rebound 
if such be enforced. We must not mind the busy hum 
of work. 

We must from the outset take particular care to see 
that what we order is strictly carried out by every 
individual. 

Children themselves prefer to be governed. They 
have a natural liking for order. There must not be 
too lengthy a code of law. The moment the rules 
break down from being too numerous or too restrictive 
discipline becomes lax. We must encourage children to 
be obedient, and always assume that they are desirous 
of being so. 
VoL. XXv. 
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Inspector's “ NoreBook” Query CoLuMN. 


All communications should be addressed to “ Inspec- 
tor,” care of the Editor, 35 Paternoster Row. one 
but urgent queries will be replied to through the post. 
In such cases two stamps should be enclosed. 


A Reader asks, “‘ What is the value of the L.C.P. 
diploma? Is it equivalent to the M.A. degree? In 
what schools could a lady get a post as modern lan- 
guage teacher if, after having spent several years on 
the Continent, she took the L.C.P. examination ?” 

Answer.—The L.C.P. is certainly not equal in standing 
to the M.A. degree. For information as to the position 
the lady could take in primary schools see pages 26, 27 
of the 1904 Code. 

sot Pete 


PRACTICAL HELP IN THE 
ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Joint Author of “ A New Arithmetic,” etc. 


WE propose to take this month L.C.M. and the rules 

that depend upon it. And as in the case of 
G.C.M. we found that we could give two definitions, 
so we can define the L.C.M. with respect either to its 
composition or to its properties. The last is the course 
generally followed, and children are taught that the 
least common multiple of two or more numbers is the 
lowest number divisible by each of them. This is true, 
of course, but the teacher’s work is so much easier if 
this statement is regarded as a deduction from the 
definition based upon the composition of the L.C.M. :— 
The L.C.M. of two or more numbers is the continued 
product of all the prime factors of each number which 
are not found in any previous number. 

The idea is driven home in three strokes. First we 
remind the children of the nature of factors and multiples 
dealt with in previous lessons, and show that every 
multiple of a number must contain all its factors— 
for example, every multiple of 12 must contain the 
factors 2 x 2 x 3. There is an infinite number of 
multiples of 12, and we may join to these three factors 
any other factors we please ; but so long as the factors 
2 x 2 x 3 are present, the number is a multiple of 
12 by definition. The next step is to show that a 
common multiple must contain all the factors of each 
number. If there are no common factors, as in the 
case of 12 and 35, all the factors of the second must 
be joined to those of the first. The number must con- 
tain the factors 2 x 2 x 3 in order to .be divisible by 
12, and must contain 5 x 7 to be divisible by 35; 


therefore, after we have written down the factors 2, 2, 


and 3, we must write each of the factors 5 and 7 to 
make a number divisible by 35 as well. But if some of 
the factors of the second are already found in the first, 
these need not be written again. Thus every common 
multiple of 12 and 15 must contain the factors 2, 2, 
and 3 to make it a multiple of 12, and also the factors 
3 and 5 to make it divisible by 15. But if we write the 
factors 2 x 2 x 3, we need only write the new factor 
5, and the number will be divisible by 15, because the 
factor 3 is already there. All common multiples of 12 
and 15 must therefore contain the factors 2, 2, 3, and 
5, and they may contain as many others as we please. 
Thirdly, the children will be brought to see that if we 
have a series of numbers, and write down all the fac- 
tors of the first, we form a number that is divisible by 
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the first—namely, the first number itself. If to this we 
join those factors of the second number which are not 
already present, we form a number which is divisible 
by the second as well as the first; and, moreover, this 
is the /owest number divisible by each of the two num- 
bers, for there is no factor which can be omitted and 
yet leave it divisible by each. Hence this number is 
the L.C.M. of the first two numbers. Again, if we join 
to this the factors of the third number which are not 
already present, we form a number which is divisible by 
each of the first three, and which ceases to be divisible 
by them all if any one of its factors is omitted ; hence it 
is the lowest common multiple of the first three numbers. 
If there are more numbers present, we can continue the 
reasoning in the same way. Of course, in setting out 
this general principle before a class, it is necessary to 
take a particular case. Suppose the series of numbers 
is 12, 15, 16, 18, 20. Resolving into factors, we have— 


12 ee ee f 

15 =3 x 5: 

G=2x2x 2 2; 

18 Z2x3d 33 

20 = 2 x 2 x 5. 

The L.C.M. of these will be formed by taking the 

factors of 12—namely, 2 x 2 x 3. As this contains the 
factor 3, we need only join on 5, and we have a multiple 


of 15. By joining on 2 =x 2, we make four factors 2, 


and so render the number divisible by 16; the first 
two factors of 18 are present, but another 3 is required. 
Lastly, as the number already contains the factors 
2 x 2 x 5, it is divisible by 20 without further increase. 
Examine the number thus formed 


‘ " x4 ‘ ‘ we 
2x2x3x«x5x2x2x 3 = 720— 


and see, first, that it is divisible by each of the given 
numbers, for it contains all the prime factors of each ; 
and secondly, that it is impossible to omit a single one 
of its factors without marring its divisibility by one or 
other of the numbers. Call attention to the case of 
repeated factors. The 16 contains no factors but 2, 
but it contains four of them, and the first 2 in all 
numbers may be regarded as identical; so the second 
2 in one number is identical with the second 2 of an- 
other, but the third 2 in 16 is not identical with the 
second 2 in 12, and so it must be set down. 

Before any examples of L.C.M. are given to be worked 
by the rule, copious exercises must be set in resolving 
numbers into their prime factors, and hence deducing 
the L.C.M. This form of question is deservedly popular 
with examiners, because it enables them to ascertain 
whether the candidate has a real knowledge of the 
nature of L.C.M., and this is not possible when the 
results are obtained by the mechanical rule. The rule 
is only a convenient way of arriving at the result, and 
is easily understood if the composition of the L.C.M. 
is borne in mind. 

Frample.—Find the L.C.M. of 12, 18, 21, 24, 28. 

To resolve these 


2 12, 18, 21, 24, 28 
into prime factors 
S| & B See bee ee 
we divide each by  _— 
3 3, 9,21, 6 7 
any prime number, | a 
2, which is seen to . i. > : = ; 
be a factor of two >> tb & 
LO.M.=2x2x3x7x3x2=504. 


or more of the num- 
bers, setting down the quotients in the second line, and 
also setting in that line any number not divisible by 2, 
so that it may be operated upon later. The operation 
is repeated until all the quotients are prime. A few 


examples must be worked on the blackboard and 
carefully examined, when the following results will be 
discovered :— 

1. That all the prime factors of each of the numbers will 
be found either in the last line of quotients or in the divi- 
sors ; consequently their product is a common multiple. 

2. That no one of these numbers may be omitted 
without marring the divisibility of this product by one 
or other of the given numbers ; hence it is their L.C.M. 

When these principles are thoroughly driven home, 
children may be taught two methods of shortening the 
work, and with a little care they may be induced to 
discover them for themselves. First, all the factors of 
12 are required ; but as they are all found in 24, which 
is a multiple of 12, we shall keep all the factors of 12 
if we retain 24, but strike out 12 itself. The second 
method of shortening the work can only be explained 
when children have learned that errors may creep in 
if composite numbers are used as divisors without due 
care. Suppose the pupil were to work the above ex- 
ample, and take as divisors 6, 4, 7, and 3, he would 
obtain as his result 1008. The reason for this is that 
a factor 2 in 12, which ought to have gone into the 
divisors, has remained in to the end, so that the result 
is twice as great as it should be. 

As the pupils advance they should, however, be 
taught to use composite divisors, and divide each 
number by as many factors of the divisor as possible. 
If the work has to be inspected, the divisors had better 
be set down in factors, so that whoever marks the work 
may see how the results have been obtained, thus :— 

We take as our first divisor , | 2x 2) 1¥, 18, 21, 24, 28 
8, thatis 2 x 2 x 2; 18 divides 3 9,21, ¥, X 
by one of these, and we set “ te 
down 9 as the result; 24 5 
divides by all, and 28 by two of them. In the second 
line we strike out 3 and 7, as they are contained in 21, 
and then divide by 3, which is the only common factor. 

The usual types of problem consist in finding the 
L.C.M. of concrete quantities, or in finding a number 
which exceeds or falls short of the L.C.M. by a given 
amount. 

— Sr 28 Pate 


THE GENESIS AND LORE OF 
THE FAIRY TALE. 
BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


(Continued from p. 624.) 


TOW let us turn to the crazy, monstrous, and irra- 
4 tional incidents which we find in the primitive 
versions of Cinderella. Crazy, monstrous, and irrational 
I have called them, but to the savage world they are 
the very opposite. They represent actual beliefs which 
are, even now, ordinary articles of faith to man in the 
primitive stage. 

In the Grimm version we notice that Cinderella asks 
as her fairing the first hazel branch which shall brush 
against her father on his way home. Why should 
Cinderella eschew the things the female heart is sup- 
posed to covet with a consuming desire, and fix her 
thoughts on such an inexpensive and undecorative 
gift? There is more in this than meets the eye. At 
once we are introduced to that animism which is so 
characteristic of barbarous belief even in our own time, 
and is preserved with refinements in the teachings of 
Buddha to this day. The savage conceives the whole 
world as animated ; all nature is personified. As Lord 
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Avebury truly says, “ By man in this stage of progress 
everything was regarded as having life, and being more 
or less a deity.” The little child reproduces this primi- 
tive belief when he whips the table leg against which 
he has fallen. The same animism is evident in Words- 
worth, as I have already indicated. In this respect the 
poet, the child, and the savage are akin. The High- 
lander who picked up an unwound watch after the 
battle of Prestonpans put it to his ear, and oracularly 
remarked, “‘ She’s deid.” He, too, held the old faith. 

Now, the seat of life in the old folk-tales is the soul, 
and the soul is a concrete thing. It is an inveterate 
wanderer, ready to leave its house of clay on the slightest 
provocation. The early Buddhist books discussed the 
question whether trees had souls, but, like the traditional 
Scots minister, they took a good look at the difficulty, 
and passed on. The animism of the tree, however, is 
one of the very earliest and most persistent beliefs of 
mankind. The descent of the whole human race from 
a tree is a primitive tradition still preserved amongst 
many savage races. Norse mythology is saturated with 
it; the myth of Yggdrasil ascribes tne origin of all 
life to the ash tree. This is not astonishing when we 
recollect that in early times all Europe was covered 
with a dense primeval forest, and that the clearings 
on which our forefathers lived were but tiny islets in 
a vast sea of green. Hesiod and Vergil have also ref- 
erences to this tree animism, which was common in 
the traditions of Greece and Rome. The American 
Indians of to-day hold the belief firmly. Not merely 
as a metaphor do we, the “heirs of the ages,” speak 
of the family tree, its roots and branches. 

Sometimes the tree is regarded as having an inherent 
soul; sometimes, as Mr. Frazer tells us in his book, 
The Golden Bough (vol. i., p. 62), “it is the souls of 
the dead which are believed to animate the trees.” 
According to the latter view they are merely receptacles 
of the soul, and in this respect they are totems. Primi- 
tive tribes in the hunting stage commonly revere a 
particular species of animals or plants, and call them- 
selves after the name of the animal or plant which has 
been tribally chosen. They do this because they believe 
that the life of each individual of the tribe is bound up 
with the particular animal or plant which is their totem. 
The totem is simply an object in which a man’s soul is 
deposited. 

Here, then, is the explanation of Cinderella’s desire 
to possess the hazel branch—it contains the soul of her 
dead mother. This branch she plants on the grave 
where the mortal tenement of her dead parent lies 
buried. The branch becomes a beautiful tree, and 
Cinderella daily weeps and prays beneath it. No doubt 
this is an instance of the ancient tree-worship. The 
most elementary excursions into the history of our own 
country reveal the Druids as worshipping the oak, and 
investigations all the world over show that such adora- 
tions are common amongst savages. The Bohemians 
of to-day pray before a tree on Good Friday, and the 
Devonshire children still go “ apple howling.” 

From the tree, in the Grimm version which we are 
considering, a little white bird is evolved. Here we 
have another transmigration of the soul. What could 
be more natural than to conceive the soul, which is ever 
beating its wings against carnal bars and always ready 
to take flight, as a bird? The metaphor is beloved of 
the poet, and appeals at once to our sense of fitness and 
beauty. The bird, the white soul of the mother, thus 
becomes a beneficent creature. It assists Cinderella in 


her tasks; it endows her with dresses and jewels; it 
helps her to a noble husband; and what more could a 
normal girl require? You will observe that the match- 
making spirit still survives in the maternal soul. 

Cinderella uses certain incantations when she appeals 
for assistance to the little white bird. Incantations in 
their origin are simply appeals for supernatural assist- 
ance or forbearance to some beneficent or maleficent 
deity. These appeals crystallise into cryptic formule, 
and in the savage mind acquire some inherent wonder- 
working virtue. Our Board School children, even to-day, 
use incantations. You frequently hear them sing in 
shrill chorus, with maddening iteration :— 


“ Rain, rain, go away ; 
Come again another day.” 


They do not, of course, consciously personify the 
phenomena of nature; but those from whom they 
originally derived their incantation undoubtedly did 
so, and we need not wonder at it. All the world is 
made in the savage’s own likeness. The sun, the moon, 
the stars, the clouds, the streams, the lightnings, are 
to him living beings. Can he help thinking that they 
are conscious beings also? And if conscious, they must 
be open to appeal or propitiation. 

In the other Cinderella versions which we examined, 
we saw that the mother becomes changed into a sheep, 
a cow, or some other animal. This transmigration of 
soul is affected by witchcraft, which everybody knows 
is even now a most baleful power amongst savages. 
The Zulu witch-doctor is to this day an active tribal 
institution, as readers of Mr. Rider Haggard well know. 
In our own islands the belief in witchcraft has not 
altogether disappeared. A few years ago we were all 
startled by a horrible tragedy in the west of Ireland. 
It revealed men and women violating every instinct of 
natural affection, and perpetrating the most fiendish 
cruelties, because they were convinced that a relative 
had been bewitched, and that the witch must be ex- 
pelled at all costs and hazards, so that the soul might 
attain eternal salvation. 

There are numerous other points of interest on which 
I might touch in considering these variants of the 
Cinderella story. Indeed, the subject is almost inex- 
haustible. I forbear, because I think I have done 
enough to show that the old forms of this folk-tale 
simply represent two of the most common and everyday 
beliefs of barbaric and savage life—totemism and witch- 
craft. The theory of totemism explains the beneficent 
animal, and also the absence of incongruity in placing 
men, animals, and plants upon the same level. When 
the animal or plant is conceived as the receptacle of 
a kindred human soul, intercourse between men and 
the other forms of creation becomes quite natural. To 
the savage, the incongruity would be in conceiving that 
animals and plants animated with a soul could be 
essentially different from men because they happened 
to be clothed in diverse forms. 

Now, this anthropological explanation of the irrational 
elements in the old folk-tales is quite modern. Indeed, 
its leading protagonist is Mr. Andrew Lang. Before 
the folk-lore of almost the whole earth had been the 
subject of careful investigation, the current theory was 
that the “ radicals ” of the folk-tales originated amongst 
the Aryans in their original home. Sir George Cox tells 
us that when the Aryans began their migrations they 
carried with them in their mythological and proverbial 
speech the more or less developed germs which grew 
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into similar plants on every soil and under every sky. 
We now know that non-Aryan races, such as the Zulus, 
Hottentots, Swahili, Annamese, Maoris, and Eskimos, 
have their versions of the folk-tales essentially similar 
to those of the Aryan peoples. The theory of one centre 
of dispersion, whether in the original Aryan home or 
in India, is only tenable on the assumption of much 
borrowing. Some such borrowing is not denied, but 
much borrowing presupposes a world-wide intercourse of 
primitive peoples which is quite improbable. The last 
thing savage or semi-savage races are likely to borrow 
from one another is their store of traditional tales. 
The whole theory is beset with difficulties, and is now 
generally discarded. The anthropological explanation 
is that all mankind, under similar environments, has 
thoughts and ways in common. There is a substantial 
uniformity in the working of the human mind under 
the same conditions everywhere, hence the similarity 
of these tales. 

Turning to the actual origin of these stories, Sir 
George Cox would have us believe that when the world 
was young, and men had hardly become accustomed 
to their environment, the mode in which they regarded 
the external world gave rise to a wellspring of inexhaust- 
ible beauty, and a fountain of the most exquisite and 
touching poetry. So true to nature and so intrinsi- 
cally lovely were the forms into which their language 
passed as they spoke of the manifold phases of the 
changing year, so deep was the tenderness with which 
they described the death of the sun-stricken dew, the 
brief career of the short-lived sun, and the agony of 
the earth-mother mourning for her summer-child, that, 
says he, we must reflect back on the speakers the purity 
and truthfulness of their words. But such a state of 
Arcadian simplicity and sweet poetic sensitiveness is 
utterly at variance with the cruelty and slavishness 
which are the most prominent characteristics of men 
in a savage state, wherever examined. 

According to the theory which we are considering, 
men’s minds did not at once leap to these wondrously 
poetic images; they arrived at them by the dusty 
path of philology. A “ disease of language” resulted 
in this excessive figurativeness of phraseology. As the 
Aryan peoples wandered far from their original home, 
they carried with them the old words and expressions 
which described the beneficent or consuming sun, the 
gentle or awful night, the playful or furious wind, and 
so forth. In time the wandering Aryans forgot the 
force of the original names, and began to look upon 
them as descriptions of personal gods. Every word of 
forgotten meaning became a new personification, giving 
rise to multitudes of new myths. In this process they 
were misled by the old terminations expressive of sex. 

This theory, which thus traces all Aryan folk-tales back 
to nature myths, has been severely handled by writers 
of the anthropological school. They cannot understand, 
nor probably can we, this passionate sympathy of early 
savages with the processes of nature, for they see no 
evidence of it in the barbarians of to-day. Mr. Lang 
remarks very pertinently, “In all ages men must have 
been more concerned about earthly gold and mortal 
young women than about ‘dawn gold’ and ‘dawn 
maidens ;’ yet, wherever gold or girls occur in the folk- 
tales, Sir George Cox and his followers see the treasures 
of the light or the radiant maiden of the morn.” Neither 
is the remarkable theory of language-disease, which de- 
rives secondary myths from primary ones, acceptable to 
all philologists. It takes much ingenious juggling to 


resolve all the folk-tales into a series of remarks about 
the weather ! 

Conformably with the nature-myth theory, we should 
explain the story of Cinderella thus :—Cinderella is the 
story of the Sun and the Dawn. Cinderella, gray and 


dark and dull, is neglected when she is away from the , 


Sun (the Prince), and is obscured by the envious Clouds 
(her sisters) and by ¢he Night (her stepmother). Cinder- 
ella is Aurora, the Dawn, and the Fairy Prince is the 
morning Sun, ever pursuing her to claim her for his bride. 

This interpretation surely is not satisfactory. It gives 
little or no clue to the origin of the plot; it does not 
explain the beneficent beasts, nor does it take convinc- 
ing account of the recognition by means of the slipper. 
We are told by a nature mythologist, determined, at 
all hazards, to hunt the slipper to its lair, that a San- 
skrit epithet of the Dawn in the Rig Veda describes it 
as leaving no footmarks behind. This, he concludes, 
identifies the Dawn with Cinderella. But Cinderella 
very probably does leave footmarks behind; most cer- 
tainly she leaves behind her a slipper. Then he goes 
on to say that Cinderella, when she loses the slipper, 
is overtaken by the prince bridegroom. But she is not 
overtaken, or else there would have been no need for 
the trial of the slipper. 

Another ingenious argument is that the dusky Cin- 
derella is only brilliantly clad in the Prince’s ballroom, 
or at church (that is, in candle-light) when she is near 
the Prince. -The Dawn, you will remember, is only 
beautiful when the Sun is near. But Cinderella is 
everywhere, and always beautiful, though, of course, 
more dazzling when the Prince is with her. It is a 
little confusing surely to find the Prince figuring as 
both the candle-light and the sun. These are some of 
the difficulties which attend those mythologists who 
strive to trace all these stories back to nature myths. 

For their origin we must not, then, look in the clouds, 
but on earth. We must not solely regard the various 
aspects of nature, but investigate the daily occurrences 
and surroundings of savage life. To these we ascribe 
the. origin of the stories, and to the axiom that like 
causes produce like effects we attribute their essential 
similarity ali the world over. 

These fairy tales, then, are not the childish play- 
things of an idle hour, but “an integral part of the 
living structure of human sociology.” Their study throws 
a light backward on the history of human civilisation, 
and from them we may reconstruct the crude philosophy 
of early man. Fairy tales are the playthings of the 
child, as are the pebbles on the seashore. The one is 
the detritus of a creation which taxes the utmost re- 
sources of chronology to estimate; the other is the 
archaic product of the primitive mind, seeking to eluci- 
date the elemental mysteries of existence. 

So here in the twentieth century our little ones pause 
in their play to listen with parted lips to the philosophy 
of their earliest ancestors. Generations have come and 
gone, and the world rolls on oblivious of them. “ We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of ;” but the dreams 
have an eternal vitality, because in every new genera- 
tion they renew their youth as the eagle. They have 
weathered the long, long ages, and they will preserve 
their wondrous spell and charm until 


“ The cloud-capped towers, the —— palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 
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A COMPLETE SCHOOL COURSE 
OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Section II.—Areas. 


R EFER to practical exercises, par. 5. 
N. Definition : The area of any figure is the extent of 
surface enclosed by the bounding lines. 

Draw any rectangle on squared paper. For con- 
venience place the figure so that two adjacent sides 
are horizontal and vertical respectively, and correspond 
in length to some exact number of sides of the squares 
(Fig. 21). 
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Count the number of squares in the surface. 

The simplest way of doing this is to count the number 
of squares in a row, and to multiply this by the number 
of rows. 

Thus generally, if there are a squares in a row, 
and 6 rows, the area of the rectangle will consist of 
ab squares. 

The number of squares and rows will depend upon 
the unit taken, but in every case we have the following 
rule :— 

Multiply together the number of linear units in the 
length and breadth, and the product is the number of 
square units in the area. 

Theorem 23. Parallelograms on the same base and 
between the same parallels (with the same altitude) 
are equal in area. 

Given the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF, on the same 
base BC and between the same parallels BC, AF (Fig. 22). 








Cor. 2. Since rectangles are parallelograms, the area 
of any parallelogram is equal to that of a rectangle 
whose length and breadth are represented by the base 
and altitude of the parallelogram. 

Note.—By taking “ with the same altitude” instead 
of “ between the same parallels,” we avoid the restric- 
tion that the parallelograms must be on the same side 
of the common or equal bases. 

Theorem 24. Triangles on the same base (or on equal 
bases) and with the same altitude are equal in area. 

Given the two As ABC, DBC on the same base BC 
and with the same altitude—that is, with AD || to BC 
(Fig. 23). 
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To prove A ABC = A DBC in area. 

Construction : Draw BE || to CA and CF || to BD. 

Proof : EBCA and DBCF are parallelograms (Constr.). 

., they are equal in area (Theor. 23). 

A ABC = half parallelogram EBCA Theor. 21 

A DBC = half parallelogram DBCF a 

“. A ABC = ADBCinarea. Q.E.D. 

State and prove the converse of this theorem. 

Theorem 25. If a parallelogram and a triangle are on 
the same base and have the same altitude, the area of 


the triangle is equal to half that of the parallelogram. 


Given a parallelogram ABCD and a A EBC on the 
same base BC and with the same altitude (Fig. 24). 
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Construction: Draw CF || to BE, thus completing 
the parallelogram EBCF. 
Now parallelogram EBCF = parallelogram ABCD 
(Theor. 23), and parallelogram EBCF is double the 
A EBC (Theor. 21). 
Hence parallelogram ABCD is double the A EBC: 


A »> £ F ‘ ED 6 
a 
That is, area of A EBC = half area of parallelo- 
gram ABCD. Q.E.D. 
Cor. 1. If a parallelogram and a triangle are on 
6 , ‘ ¢ equal bases and have the same altitude, the area of 
(2) : 


Fie. 2°. 


To prove that they are equal in area. 

Proof : In the As EAB, FDC 

LEAB = {FDC 

7 AEB = {DFC \ Theor. 6. 

EB = FC (opposite sides of parallelogram). 

”, As are congruent (Theor. 11). 

If each of these be taken in turn from the whole 
figure, the remainders are equal, and these are the 
parallelograms ABCD, EBCF. Q.E.D. 

Cor. 1. Parallelograms on equal bases and with the 
same altitude are equal in area: 


the triangle is equal to half the area of the parallelo- 
ram. 
. Cor. 2. The area of a triangle is equal to half the 
area of a rectangle whose two adjacent sides are re- 
spectively equal to the base and altitude of the triangle. 
Thus if 6 is the number of linear units in the base, 
and a is the number of linear units in the altitude, 
area of A. = 4ab square units. 


Areas of Rectilineal Figures. 


There are two methods usually employed in obtaining 
these areas. 
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Method 1. Divide the figure into a number of triangles, 
and calculate the area as in Theor. 25, Cor. 2. 
Let ABCDE be any rectilineal figure (Fig. 25). 
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Join AC, AD, thus dividing the figure into three 
triangles. 

Drop perpendiculars DF, AG, EK. These are the 
altitudes. 

If it is possible to obtain the lengths AC, CD, DA, 
BF, AG, EK, the area of the figure is known. 

Method 2. Construct a triangle equal in area to the 
rectilineal figure. 

Let ABCDE be th given figure (Fig. 26). 





Fie, 26. 

Join AC, AD. 

Through B draw BB’ || to AC. 

Through E draw EEF’ || to AD. 

Produce CD both ways to meet these parallels in 
B’, E’. 

Join AB’ AE’. 

Then A AB’E’ is equal in area to Fig. ABCDE. 

‘+ A ABC = A ABC (Theor. 24), 

and A AE’C = A AEC (Theor. 24). 

* A ABE’ = Fig. ABCDE. 

Generally, any rectilineal figure of n sides may be 
reduced by the above method to a figure of (n-—1) 
sides, and by successive applications of the principle in 
Theor, 24 to a triangle of equivalent area. 

By making use of Theor. 25, a parallelogram equal 
in area to any rectilineal figure may be obtained. 

First obtain a A as above. Then take half the base 
for one side of the parallelogram, and the altitude of 
the A for the adjacent side. If it is required that the 
parallelogram shall have a particular angle, proceed as 
follows :— 

To construct a parallelogram equal in area to the 
Fig. ABCDE (Fig. 26), and having an angle of 60°, 

Suppose ABCDE has been reduced to the equivalent 
triangle AB’E’ (Fig. 27). 
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Bisect B’E’ in L. Through A draw AM |j to B’E’. 

At L make an angle of 60°. 

Draw LN and E’M || to LN to meet AM in N and M. 

Then parallelogram NLE’M is equal in area to ABCDE 
(Theor. 25), and has an angle of 60°. 

N.B.—If a rectangle is required, the angle E’LN will 
be a right angle. Also, half the altitude and the whole 
base may be taken as adjacent sides of the parallelogram. 


Important Exercises on the above Theorems. 


1. Prove that the area of a trapezium is equal to 
half the product of the sum of two parallel sides and 
the perpendicular distance between them. 

2. Show how to divide a triangle into two equal areas 
by a straight line drawn through the vertex. 

3. Divide a triangle into two equal parts by a straight 
line drawn through a point in one of the sides. 

4. Prove that the ratio of the areas of two triangles 
of the same altitude is equal to the ratio of their bases. 

5. Divide a quadrilateral into two equal parts by a 
straight line drawn through the vertex. 

6. Show how to divide a triangle into any number of 
equal areas by straight lines drawn through the vertex. 

7. Divide a given rectilineal figure into any number 
of equal areas. 

8.. Construct a right-angled A equal in area to a given 
triangle. 

9. Construct an isosceles triangle equal in area to a 
given triangle. 

10. The straight line joining the middle points of two 
sides of a triangle is parallel to the third side. 


“et Pete 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTEBOOK. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 


6 he “peace hath her victories, no less renowned 

than war” is eloquently borne out by the Anglo- 
French agreement concluded in April last. For cen- 
turies there has been friction between Great Britain 
and France; oft has the bloody arbitrament of war 
decided trifling disputes; and always have existed 
jealousies and misunderstandings, that have increased 
in number in proportion to the extension of the re- 
spective colonial empires. And now in the midst of 
peace has been concluded a series of diplomatic agree- 
ments as important and far-reaching as the result of 
any historic war of the past. 

It is not very long ago that the political horizon 
seemed to forbid the slightest hope of a solid and per- 
manent understanding with our neighbours. Then came 
the visit of King Edward to Paris; President Loubet 
returned the compliment in London; and considerable 
bodies of the legislators of the two countries exchanged 
hospitalities. These expressions of amity and goodwill 
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paved the way for the negotiations that have now 
crystallised in a concrete recognition of British and 
French common world-wide interests. 

The main features of the agreement deal with matters 
concerning Egypt, Morocco, Newfoundland, West Africa, 
Siam, New Hebrides, Zanzibar, and Madagascar. 


Egypt. 
In the early seventies it was evident that the finances 
of Egypt presented a problem far above solution by 
the Khedive. In 1879 France and England jointly 
undertook to reorganise the finances of the country, 
and the two great powers each appointed an official 
styled Controller-General. Already default had been 
made in respect of Egyptian loans, and in 1880 the 
controllers-general reported that it was impossible for 
the Khedive to meet his engagements in full. This 
state of affairs necessitated the Law of Liquidation, under 
which loans were consolidated and interests reduced. 
The elaborate and intricate provisions of the liquida- 
tion law were to be carried out in the interest of the 
bondholders, under the 
joint superintendence 
of Great Britain and 
France. 
In the summer of 

1882 a military rebel- 
lion against the autho- 
rity of the Khedive 
necessitated interven- 
tion to safeguard Brit- 
ish interests in the Suez 
Canal. France held 
aloof, and left Britain 
to intervene alone. 
Space does not allow 
any detailed account 
of the British occupa- 
tion, and its effect in 
moulding the destiny 
of the ancient kingdom. 
Military revolts and 
Mahdist fanaticism 
were swept away, and 
the reorganisation of 
the army, which is now 

an effective machine, renders their recur- 

rence very improbable. Extortionate 

taxation, forced labour on public works, 

and military levies have been suppressed. 

Life and property are safeguarded ; all 

are now equal before the law, and neither 

bribery nor perjury can defeat the ends of 

justice. Huge dams at Assiut and Assuan ye 

(see sketch-map) have brought a quarter Mogador 

of a million acres of land under cultiva- 

tion, and provided another half million 

acres with a permanent supply of water 

instead of a precarious one. Railway, 

telegraph, Nile barrage, and other public 

works have provided the fellaheen with 

liberally-paid free labour. Moreover, the 

state revenues have been increased, and 

the enormous charges on the public debt 

have been reduced. 

Yet the provisions of the Law of 
Liquidation still obtained, notwithstanding that Egypt 
“has advanced by rapid strides along the path of 
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financial and material prosperity.” Lord Milner, in 
his standard work on Egypt, says :— 

“The spectacle of Egypt, with her treasury full of 
money, yet not allowed to use that money for an object 
which, on a moderate calculation, should add 20% to 
the wealth of the country, is as distressing as it is 
ludicrous. Every year that passes illustrates more 
forcibly the injustice of maintaining in these days of 
insured solvency the restrictions imposed upon the 
financial freedom of the Egyptian Government at a 
time of bankruptcy—restrictions justifiable then, but 
wholly unjustifiable now.” 

This is a weighty indictment of the Caisse de la 
Dette incubus. Originally constituted to receive certain 
assigned revenues on behalf of the bondholders, its 
powers have been extended to control all the compli- 
cated international financial agreements. No new loan 
can be issued without its consent; assigned revenues 
do not even pass through the hands of the Ministry of 
Finance; and even local revenues—as the customs, 
railways, etc., of Alexandria—are brought within the 
control of the Caisse. 

Under the new agreement— 

1. France undertakes not to thwart British action so 
long as the present political status is retained. 

2. The revenues over and above the amount required 
to satisfy the claims of Egyptian bondholders may be 
dealt with by the Egyptian Government. 

3. France and England will enjoy equality of com- 
mercial treatment for thirty years. 

4. The State retains control over great public works. 

5. The Convention of 1888 for the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal is still to remain in force. 


Morocco. 


In Morocco the interests of Great Britain and France 
are more plainly defined, and do not present such com- 
plicated features as in Egypt. Though the government 
of the country is supposed to be an absolute monarchy 
of the most despotic type, the sultan is a titular chief, 
rather than a ruler, over a large portion of his dominions. 
The three great nations more particularly interested in 
the ultimate fate of Morocco are Great Britain, France, 
and Spain. As mistress of the Mediterranean, Britain 
could not view with equanimity the possibility of the 
Moroccan coastline being fortified; the value of Gib- 
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settlement, it is a possession she has held for centuries. 
On the other hand, the Algerian possessions of France 
adjoin Morocco throughout the length of a frontier of 
several hundred miles. In 1884 France gave assurances 
to Britain, Spain, and Italy that she would onlv inter- 
fere with the status quo if a state of anarchy left her 
no alternative. Anarchy, however, is a chronic state of 
the sultan’s territory, and French troops have more 
than once been within his borders. France does not 
desire to annex Morocco, but she has a reasonable 
desire to preserve order on the boundary of her own 
territory. Britain has no desire to assume any respon- 
sibilities in this direction, and admits the reasonable 
claim of France to exercise a predominant influence 
in the country. The chief points of agreement may 
thus be summarised : 

|. France to have the right to preserve order, and to 
provide the sultan with assistance to reduce his prov- 
inces to submission. 

2. British and French traders to have equal trading 
rights for thirty years. 

3 Spanish interests to receive every consideration at 
the hands of France. 

t. The coastline from Melilla to the mouth of the 
Sebu, thirty miles north of Rabat, not to be fortified. 

France will doubtless be enabled to establish a pro- 
tectorate, and will have an opportunity of introducing 
into Morocco those European methods of government 
that have been so eminently successful in Egypt. The 
Moroccan problem may thus be solved, to the advan- 
tage of its people and with corresponding gain to 
French and British commerce. 


Newfoundland. 


Conflicting British and French interests in Newfound- 
land date from the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, by which 
the French, while recognising that thenceforth the 
island of Newfoundland should belong wholly to Britain, 
retained “ the right to catch fish and to dry them” on 
land from Cape Bonavista to the northern point of the 
island, and from thence down the west coast to Cape 
Riche. By the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, the 





mated that the United States desired to purchase the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, as a fishing base 
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for their New England trawlers and a naval station 
for the American fleet. This would have been a menace 
to all British shipping entering the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; Canadian apprehensions were excited ; and the 
French Foreign Office announced that the islands would 
not be sold. 

The chief provisions of the agreement are :— 

1. France renounces her exclusive fishing rights on the 
treaty shore, but retains the right of fishing in territorial 
waters, and the right to clean and dry fish on shore. 

2. France-to be allowed to obtain bait, and to fish 
for lobsters as well as cod. 

3. French shipowners and sailors adversely affected 
are to receive compensation as determined by a joint 
Naval Commission. 





“French shore’ was made to extend from 
Cape St. John to Cape Ray, as indicated 


in our sketch-map by the dotted coastline. WJ 


From that day to this the French shore has 
been a chronic subject of dispute. The 
French maintained that they had the ex- 
clusive right of fishery on the treaty coast, 
and denied the right of Newfoundlanders to 
make either fishing, agricultural, or mining 
settlements there. In 1886 the French com- 
menced fishing for lobsters; the British 
maintain that lobsters are not “ fish ”. within 
the meaning of the treaties. Restrictions 
placed upon the French in the matter of 
catching supplies of bait added to the general 
ill-feeling. 

In 1890 a modus vivendi allowed lobster- 
fishing, pending an attempt to settle the 
various points in dispute. The situation 
became increasingly acute, from the fact that 
the British settlers on the west coast were 
steadily increasing, and that outside capital- 
ists, especially Americans, were desirous of 
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engaging in commercial undertakings that 
might be affected adversely if a settlement were 
not arrived at. To add to the tenseness, it was inti- 


A long-standing evil is thus removed. Newfound- 
land will now be able undisturbed to develop those. 
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natural advantages on her western coast that have so 
long been hampered by the French shore disputes. 


West Africa. 

The chief point of agreement in West Africa concerns 
the delimitation of the frontier between the Niger and 
Lake Chad. This boundary was first laid down by the 
Convention of August 1890. It was then simply a line 
drawn from Say to Barua. The Convention of June 
1898 fixed another boundary, more confusing, as marked 
in the accompanying sketch-map. French convoys 
from the Niger to Chad thrice have to enter the desert 
for a week at a time, making a practicable route almost 
an impossibility ; nor does the present bound- 


British ; Indian officials have organised the police force ; 
a Dane holds the chief command in the navy, but the 
naval dockyard is in charge of an Englishman; an 
Englishman contracted for the railways, but a German 
competitor superintended the work; an Italian is at 
the head of the army ; a Dutchman controls irrigation ; 
Germans supervise the posts and telegraphs ; English- 
men manage the forestry, surveys, and customs depart- 
ments. There is a Belgian physician to the king; the 
health officers are British ; Americans superintend the 
electric lighting; there is a Polish architect, and an 
Italian superintendent of works. 

There is here afforded full play for the Oriental 





ary at all coincide with the geographical 
location of the various tribes. 

Great Britain now concedes the natural 
frontier of the Zinder territory, which will 
not only mean improved means of communi- 
cation, but also the addition of considerable 
territory to the French Sudan. 

The Gambia delimitation of 1898 left 
France with a grievance. Great Britain was 
awarded a strip of land, six miles wide, along 
the banks of the Gambia, as far as it was 
navigable. This had the effect of cutting off 
French traders from access to the navigable 
portion of the river. It is agreed that Great 
Britain shall concede to France the town and 
territory of Yarbatenda. French sea-going 
vessels will now be able to load and unload 
in French territory. 

A further concession is made to France by 
awarding her the Los Islands. They were 
first occupied by the British Admiralty in 
1826. Their trade is practically nil, but as 
they command the French town Konakry on 
the adjacent coast, we relinquish them. 


Siam. 


Siam is a typical buffer state dividing the 
British and French possessions in Further 
India. It is governed by the king, and a 
cabinet consisting of the heads of the various 
government departments, most of the port- 
folios in which are held by the king’s sons 
and half-brothers. It is strange that the 
Siamese call their country by a name signi- 
fying “‘ The Kingdom of the Free;” yet they 
are merely serfs, and have no voice in the 











government of the country. Chinese, Malays, 
and Indians form almost three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. 

The area of Siam is about 244,000 square miles, of 
which 60,000 miles are in the Malay Peninsula. The 
soil is fertile, but agriculture is very backward. Rice 
is pre-eminently the chief production. 

In recent years Siam has shown signs of awakening 
to the advantages offered by the adoption of Western 
methods. The gradual abolition of covery is an im- 
portant step. The crying need of Indo-China, how- 
ever, is roads and railways. There are already short 
lines from Bangkok to Korat, Mytho to Saigon, Hai- 
phong to Lung-chan, and other lines are projected or in 
course of construction. 

One source of constant friction and irritation is the 
multiplicity of the king’s advisers. Most of the legal 
advisers are Belgians, though the attorney-general is 


methods of playing off one state against another as 
the best policy to safeguard the interests of Siam. 

The Anglo-French Declaration of 1896 is now con- 
firmed, and the British and French ‘spheres of interest 
are more closely defined. The river Mekong is to be 
the western boundary of French Indo-China, while the 
Menam marks the eastern frontier of Burmah. 


New Hebrides. 


The New Hebrides, lying north of New Caledonia, 
are understood to be under French influence. By a 
Convention of 1887 a mixed commission of French and 
English naval officers provides for the protection of 
life and property, together with the administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, as regards British subjects. 
The present agreement appoints a mixed commission 
to decide land disputes between natives. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Late Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List; Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Man- 
agement,” ‘** Building of the British Empire,” etc. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1904. 
Seventh Month—July. 


Work to be Prepared. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—These subjects must on no ac- 
count be neglected. 

2. Teaching.—The teaching of arithmetic—chap. vii., Scholar- 
ship School Management. This is one of the most important 
subjects of the school curriculum, and one which requires a 
great deal of thought. The subject is of great use not only for 
its practical value, but still more so for the means it affords of 
mental training. The object of teaching arithmetic is not so 
much to enable the child to produce the correct answer to a 
question, but rather to exercise and develop the mental faculties 
of abstract thought and logical reasoning. A correct answer is 
really of less value than a correct method of working. It is 
impossible in these columns to deal with all the points which 
present themselves—the student must carefully study a good 
text-book—but there are certain features which cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, especially with young teachers. 

(1.) One has already been suggested—the great necessity of 
recognising that mental development is a very important part 
of the exercise. It is not only in the “ problem” that oppor- 
tunities occur for this; every lesson presents some facts which 
must be treated in other than a dogmatic spirit. The simplest 
question often reveals to the studious teacher that the class has 
entirely failed to grasp the principles of the subject. Try a class 
which has been working reduction by rule of thumb, and ask 
them to reduce 17 tons to ounces, and they will promptly start 
multiplying by 16, 28, ete. Every rule in arithmetic is based 
upon what has gone before, or on what can be taught inductively 

nothing need be told ; all can be educed or induced by suitable 
illustrations, and it is the mark of a good teacher to be able to 
produce these data for working rapidly and correctly. 

(2.) A serious source of weakness is usually found in treating 
the subject as so many steps instead of as a long inclined plane. 
\ child should hardly be conscious of leaving one rule for another. 
When a new rule is commenced, the examples selected should 
be palpably easy, so easy that little thought is required. The 
children are pleased to find themselves master of the questions. 
The difficulties must then be gradually increased without at 
any time confronting children with something entirely beyond 
their comprehension. The examples must be graded with great 
nicety, and it may take some weeks to reach a sum of average 
difficulty. This to the young teacher is tedious, and he natu- 
rally wishes to arrive at tangible results quickly, with the result 
that the class is rushed along at a pace which prohibits careful 
thought, and the whole work has to be done over and over 
again. Many pupil teachers would cheerfully write a notes of 
lesson to show how long division could be taught in half an hour, 
compound addition would take another half-hour, and compound 
subtraction a third: thus a year’s work could comfortably be 
compressed into a morning. This is palpably ridiculous. If 
a ui like long division is mastered in a term by all the children 
in a class, the teacher has done well. “ Slow and sure” is the 
maxim for all arithmetic. 

(3.) Young teachers, again, too often lose sight of the psycho- 
logical fact that what is easy to them is difficult to children. 
They entirely forget that there was a time in their existence 
when greatest common measure or simple interest were worlds to 
be conquered, and it strikes them as stupid when a child fails to see 
at once that the GC.M of 18 and 27 is 9, or that the interest on 


£200 for 3 years at 5 % is £30. Put yourself in the child’s place, 
and endeavour to regard the difficulty from his point of view. 
That is the secret of all successful teaching. 

(4.) Mental arithmetic should be largely used as the precursor 
of rules. Children may easily be led to work out simple problems 
in sums a couple of standards ahead of them. 

(5.) Do not be too ready to answer the question, ““ How do 
I work this sum?” Pupils must think for themselves. One 
puzzle solved unaided is worth twenty solutions where the key 
has been given. To take an instance of what is meant. A 
child cannot see how to set about such a sum as, “ What must 
119 be multiplied by to produce 1547?” Instead of saying 
“ Divide,” ask a simple question, “ By what must 6 be multipli 
to produce 12?” The answer “Two” will be at once forthcoming. 
Then, “‘ How did you get 2 from 6 and 12?” and the child at 
once recognises the correct method. 

Study this chapter with great care, and, above all, apply the 
truths pointed out to your daily teaching. 

3. Drawing.—One or two copies oa week from photos of 
casts, the casts themselves, or groups of foliage and fruit. Line 
in with brush and sepia, and aim at bold, sweeping curves. 

4. Music.—Time (tonic a measures, division of 
a pulse into halves, quarters, thirds, etc. Pay great attention 
to the method of writing. 

The following are questions which have been asked :— 

(1.) Rewrite the following—(a) doubling the value of every 
note and rest ; (b) halving the value of every note and rest :— 


m: la: - | 


(2.) Write in figures, very distinctly, over each note and rest 
in the foHowing passage its value in pulses and fractions of a 
pulse :— 


|s :-f,1|8.f:n. |t.d.r:m.,s| ¥,t,:d. 


(3.) Rewrite in two-pulse measure, halving the value of every 
note :— 


\d :- in:-f]s stmiz | 1.s:d js im |f :mr|d: | 


(4.) Write the following in three-pulse measure. The figures 
show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. 


$44 4 131534 4 &§ 4411 
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5. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice, and great care 
at all times. Practise from a good copy-book. The Practical 
Teacher's Copy-Book has been specially prepared for scholarship 
candidates and pupil teachers. 

6. Composition.—Write one or two essays each week on such 
subjects as :— 

(1.) The life of the teacher: its difficulties and ideals. 
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(2.) A short life and character of some naval or military hero. 
(3.) Empire Day. 

(4.) Social life in the times of the Stuarts, 

(5.) Canada as a field for emigration. 

(6.) Ocean travel. 

(7.) “‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

(8.) “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 


Read up the subject if necessary. Make notes of what you 
wish to include ; prepare a skeleton outline, to prevent wandering 
and reiteration; write out roughly, then polish into the very best 
you can do. Time spent in this way is well spent. 

Notes :— 

(1.) This should be treated from an individual point of view. 
Set down exactly what you think on the matter, the difficulties 
you have experienced, and your objects in teaching, remembering 
always that education is a wee of the highest mental, 
moral, and physical powers in a child. The production of a good 
man or woman is far more important than making a clever 
scholar. ‘“‘ Lives, not lessons,” is the thing to be aimed at. 

(2.) This is comparatively easy. It is an exercise in discrimi- 
nation, in observing the qualities which made the man great. 

(3.) Most of my readers will be familiar with the proposal 
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to make May 24 an “ Empire Day,” when children’s attention 
may be specially directed to the importance of the British Empire, 
not in any spirit of Jingoism, but rather to make them understand 
the responsibilities of empire. Look up the area and population 
of the British Empire, consider the variety of races ruled by 
and dependent on our isles, and the overwhelming responsibility 
becomes apparent. Read Kipling’s White Man's Burden, and 
his splendid Recessional, Lest we Forget. The fashion of belittling 
everything done in the colonies—the modus operandi of the 
“ little Englander ”—is unworthy of the race. Without bragging 
and boasting, the nation has done great things, and the boast, 
‘“‘T am an Englishman,” should be as honourable as the Roman 
vaunt, “ Civis Romanus sum.” 

(4.) The text-book in history will supply many points—good 
historical novels many more. Such books as 7'he Fortunes of 
Nigel, Esmond, In the Golden Days, etc., give a good insight into 
the social life of the times. The best of all books, perhaps, is 
Pepys’s Diary. 

(5.) It would be well to briefly discuss the reasons for emigra- 
tion, and arrive at some conclusion as to who make good settlers, 
before taking Canada in detail. A lazy man who emigrates 
because he does not get on in England is not wanted in the 
colonies—or anywhere else. Canada offers a splendid home for 
the hard-working and thrifty agriculturist, who will go at once 
to the land, but none to the man who wants to loaf round a 
town. 

(6.) The luxuries of travel by a great ocean liner are apparent. 
A comparison with the old wooden sailing ships would help to 
bring points home. You might deal with (a) speed ; (6) comfort ; 
(c) food. 

(7.) An ideal subject for a thoughtful student, and one on 
which volumes have been written. It is, according to Greek 
mythology, the only good gift of the gods which is left to man. 

(8.) Deal with this as with other proverbs which have been 
noted. Innumerable instances from — life may be quoted. 

7. English.—(a) Twenty-five roots and meanings per week. 

(b) Much Ado about Nothing, Act IIL, Scene v.; Act IV., 
Scene i. to line 100. 

(c) The essay on “ Gardens.” 

(d) The Augustan age of English literature. 

(e) The grammar and syntax of the adverb. 

Notes.—(1.) Any difficulties in the play must be sent up for 
explanation. With the numerous well-annotated editions, it is 
quite unnecessary to attempt annotation here. 

(2.) The “ Augustan age ”’ of English literature is the term ap- 
plied to the writers of the times of Queen Anne—by themselves, 
be it noted—on the supposition that as Roman literature reached 
high-water mark under the Emperor Augustus, so English writing 
was at its height in the reign of Anne. This is an opinion with 
which we should hardly agree. The manliness and vigour of 
the Elizabethan school has already been noted. The Stuart 
writers are far inferior, especially in the drama and in poetry. 
The foundation of the French Academy and the dicta of its 
leading spirits affected England very largely. 


’ 


“The stately tongue of England learned to dance 
The minuet of France.” 


So many rules were laid down that nothing was left to originality. 
In poetry, the usual form became the heroic measure, rhyming 
couplets of iambic pentameters—such as Pope and Dryden 
wrote. The tendency of thought was introspective and sub- 
jective. “The proper study of mankind is man,” said Pope; 
but later writers have come to the conclusion that many of 
nature’s marvels are far more interesting. Very few poems 
written in this style are now read. Many of the writers men- 
tioned by Pope in the Dunciad are entirely forgotten, and it 
requires all the art of such a master of numbers as Pope himself 
to interest the modern reader. 

In the drama, too, there was a sad falling off. The character 
of the court life set the fashion in writing. Most of the plays 
are trivial, and are further distinguished by intentional indecency. 
The English writers accepted the Greek law of the three unities 
—that is, a drama must be limited to one time (24 hours), one 
place, and one action or tale. Judged by these canons, Shake- 
speare was not a dramatist at all. The action of his plays ran 
over months, the scene changes many times, and frequently two 
or three tales are running together: for example, in T'he Merchant 
of Venice there are the tale of the caskets, the tale of the Jew and 
his pound of flesh, and the romance of the elopement of the 
Jew’s daughter. There are a few good prose works. 

The latter part of the period is remarkable for the rise of the 
newspaper or journal of such a type as the Rambler, Spectator, etc. 

(3.) Learn a good classification of the adverb. Note the 
following :— 


(a) Relative adverbs which have a connective force — for 
example, wherein, whereby, whenever, etc. 

(b) Some grammarians say that an adverb may modify a 
noun—for example, “I study only books;” or a pronoun— 
for example, “ yours truly;"’ or a preposition—for example, 
“hard by yon wood,” “close to the road;” but this is surely 
unnecessary. In the first case, only is an adjective, limiting 
*‘ books ;” in the second, truly modifies the whole predicate, ‘* am 
yours;”’ and in the third instance, hard and close modify the 
adverbial phrases which follow. 

(c) Note the proper use of here, hither, hence ; where, whither, 
whence ; there, thither, thence. The first of each three means 
rest in the place, the second implies motion to, the third motion 
from. It is therefore wrong to say from whence, which is from 
from where. 

(d) Note the adverbial objects—for example, “Go home,” 
“It weighed three pounds,” “* It lasted three months.” 

(e) There is sometimes used as an introductory adverb, with 
no idea of place, especially where the predicate precedes the 
subject—for example, “ There lived a king.” This is not “A 
king lived there ’—that is, in that place. 

(/) In such phrases as, “‘ The more the merrier,”’ ete., the is an 
adverb of degree. 

8. Gepuin~te Revise Africa north of the equator. 

(6) American possessions other than Canada, 

The following questions which have been set may be help- 
ful :— 

(1.) Write a letter home describing the impressions of an 
Englishman on vi_ ting Jamaica for the first time. 

(2.) What is our chief trade with the West India islands ? 
How was trade affected by the emancipation of slaves? Write 
a short account of Jamaica. 

(3.) Give some particulars respecting Jamaica—its climate, 
industries, resources, and the circumstances under which we 
acquired it. 

(4.) Describe with a sketch-map the north coast of Africa. 

(5.) How is each of the following states governed—Abyssinia, 
Egypt, Tunis, Algeria? Give the title of the ruler, and the 
capital of each. ; 

(6.) Where are the Windward Islands, the Leeward Islands, 
the Bermudas, and Trinidad ? State anything you know about 
each. 

(7.) Give a short description of the river Nile from its source 
to its mouth. 

(8.) What are the chief commercial products of (a) Jamaica, 
(6) British Honduras ? 

(9.) In the geography of Africa, explain what is meant by 
the “ship of the desert,” the ‘extinction of the slave trade,”’ 
** French Africa,” “ the floods of the Nile,” “ the Sahara.”’ 

(10.) What is meant by “ West Indian coolies,” ‘‘ Europe in 
the West Indies,’’ Creoles, hurricanes ? 

(11.) State the position of the following places, and why 
each is noteworthy—Nassau, Castries, Aspinwall, Port of Spain, 
Bridgetown, Basseterre, Port au Prince. 

(12.) What islands are included in the term Greater Antilles? 
To whom do they severally belong ? Into what two groups are 
the Lesser Antilles divided? Name the chief commercial pro- 
ducts of the West Indies. 

9. History.—1603 to 1689. Chief points :— 

(1.) The character of the Stuarts, and their theory of divine 
right, of kings. 

(2.) The rise in power of the Puritans. 

(3.) The Millenary Petition and Hampton Court Conference. 

(4.) The various plots against James the First. 

(5.) The Plantation of Ulster. 

Charles the First.—(1.) Compare and contrast his character 
with that of his father. 

(2.) The first three Parliaments and their doings. Note espe- 
cially the Petition of Right. 

(3.) The eleven years of personal rule, and the various means 
employed of raising money. 

(4.) The attempt to force a liturgy on the Scots. Pacification 
of Berwick, and calling of the Short and Long Parliaments. 

(5.) The doings of the Long Parliament, and the outbreak of 
the war. 

(6.) The leaders of the war, the battles and results, 

There are several points often lost sight of in this period. 
Distinguish between the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Why did the Scots fight against Charles 
till 1646, and for him in 1648 and siecans? on exactly 
the meaning of Independents and Presbyterians, Pride’s Purge, 
Grand Remonstrance, New Model, Self-denying Ordinance, 
Instrument of Government. Why did the nation so eagerly 
welcome Charles the Second when it had taken such severe 
measures with his father? (Note that the execution of Charles 
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was the act of a small party of Independents, with the army at 
their back, and not the wish of the whole nation.) 

Cromwell.—Measures taken for internal government. Reduc- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland. Spirited foreign policy. This is 
especially important. 

Charles the Second.—(1.) The character of Charles the Second’s 
rule. He did not openly claim divine right, but professed to 
act by his ministers. These were his own nominees, and were 
thrown on one side when no longer useful: for example, Clarendon 
was overthrown when the popular demand was for the Triple 
Alliance ; the Cabal ministers were sacrificed to appease the 
national indignation as the outcome of the Dutch War; Danby 
was made to bear all the odium of the Secret Treaty of Dover, etc. 

(2.) The Clarendon code of laws against the Dissenters was 
an act of revenge of the Royalist party against the Puritans. 

(3.) The Habeas Corpus Act put an end to arbitrary imprison- 
ment. The general principle was as old as the Magna Charta, 
but this Act inflicted severe penalties for non-observance. The 
Ac’ has been suspended on many occasions for political reasons. 
The government may know that a certain man is the leader of 
a s°ries of plots, and yet may be unable to prove his connection 
with them if brought to trial. In such a case the man might 
be arrested, and the Habeas Corpus Act suspended to allow him 
to be retained in prison without trial until his plots had fallen 
to pieces. 

James the Second.—Causes of the Revolution: the tyranny 
of the king; his attempts to restore Roman Catholicism; the 
savage treatment of the rebels by Judge Jeffreys; the suspend- 
ing and dispensing with laws; the maintenance of a standing 
army; the Declaration of Indulgence and trial of the bishops; 
the birth of a son. The nation bore with James because the 
next heir was a Protestant ; but when a son was born who would 
be educated in the Stuart ideas, their patience gave way. 

William.—Results of the Revolution. These are of vast im- 
portance. For the first time in history the exact position of 
the king and people was defined, and it was stated in clear terms 
what the king could do and what he could not. (These terms 
must be carefully prepared.) The Revolution produced a new 
era in government—government by cabinet, appropriation of 
supplies, national debt, regular parliaments, etc. 

\nne.—The War of the Spanish Succession. The causes must 
be clearly understood. William the Third had spent his life in 
endeavouring to check the power of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and had to some extent succeeded. During Anne’s reign the 
struggle was renewed. Charles the Second of Spain ruled over 
Spain, Belgium, half of Italy, and the Indies. He was old, and 
had no son. The nearest heir was the grandson of his sister, 
Maria Theresa, wife of Louis the Fourteenth. If he succeeded, 
France and Spain would be under one king, and the united 
power would be able to dictate terms to all Europe. In the 
next line of succession was the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
and in the next Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria. By the first 
partition treaty it was arranged that Joseph Ferdinand should 
succeed, but he died before Charles. By the second treaty 
the Archduke Charles was to succeed ; but on the death of the 
Spanish monarch Louis broke the treaty, and accepted the crown 
for his grandson Philip. 

During the long war which followed this, Louis the Fourteenth 
was badly beaten. The archduke had become Emperor of Ger- 
many, and to unite Spain and Germany would have been almost 
as bad as to unite France and Spain, so that peace was made at 
Utrecht. 

The Union with Scotland and its results is very important. 

10. Arithmetic.—Revise stocks and shares, and work all 
exercises presenting difficulty. 

Solutions asked for : 

A train 88 yards long, and travelling at a uniform speed, passes 
a telegraph post in 6 seconds. It then overtakes a train 110 yards 
long, and passes it in 81 seconds. What was the speed in miles 
per hour of the second train ? 

The first train is going 88 yards in 6 seconds, or 880 yards in 
1 minute, or § mile in 1 minute = 30 miles an hour. 

When one train overtakes another, the time taken is found by 
dividing the sum of the length by the difference in the rates. 

tyes - 81 or eo - 9 ; 
30m +R 3600 304+R 400 
9(30 + R) = 400(,%). 

270 + OR = 45. 


9R = 225, and rate = 25 miles per hour. 


Hence 


A man sitting in a train going 50 miles an hour sees that it takes 
6 seconds for a train travelling in the opposite direction to — 
him. If the second train is 220 yards long, find the rate at which 
it is travelling. 


This is worked on the same principle as above, except that 
the sum of the rates is taken. 
Se eS aes 
R+50 3600 R+50 600 
R + 50 = 75, and R = 25 miles per hour. 

A and B can do a piece of work in 12 and 16 days respectively. 
They work together for 3 days, when A leaves, but B continues, and 
after 2 days is joined by C, and they finish it together in 3 days. 
In what time would C do it alone ? 

A can do the work in 12 days, .. he does ;'; per day. 

B can do the work in 16 days, .. he does ,'; per day. 

A works for 3 days, and does ,’,, or }. 

B works for 8 days, and does ,'; or 4. 

C does the rest—namely, 1 — (} + 4) = }—and this takes him 
3 days. 

“. he does ;'y per day, or it would take him 12 days. 


A has £10 and B £21. If each puts by £1, 2s. 6d. at the end of 
each month, in what time will A’s money amount to § of B’s ? 

Let N stand for the number of months. Then at the end of 
the time A has £10 plus N times £1}; B has £21 plus N times 
£14. And by the terms of the question— 

A’s money : B’s money :: 5: 6. 

 10+Nx 1p: 21+Nx14::5:6. Equate products of 
means and extremes. 

6(10 + LEN) = 5(21 + 14N). 

60 + 63N = 105 + 5§N. 
14N = 45. N = 40 months. 
11. Algebra.—Chapter xxx., Hall and Knight: Indices. 
Learn carefully the proofs of the following :— 


a™ x a® = qmtn, 


a™ + a" = q™~-", 
(a™)" =a™, 
@ = |, 


- Euclid.—Props. 5-8, Book IL., with six deductions per 
week. 

13. Elementary Science.—The properties, etc., of common salt, 
iron oxide, and mercuric: oxide. The preparation, properties, 
and compounds of chlorine. 

14. General Information.—Read up answers to two or three 
of the papers in the book of questions used. 


Test Paper in General Information. 


Answers will be marked gratis if sent direct to Mr. A. T. Flux, 
Oakleigh, Belvedere, Kent, with stamped addressed envelope for 
their return. 

1. In what districts do you find the following—Cingalese, 
Czechs, Hovas, Kurds, Magyars, Parsees, Rajputs, Shans, Zulus? 

2. Why do you not get an apple from every bloom on a tree ? 

3. What is the meaning of 1.H.S., S.P.Q.R., K.C.B., M.F.H., 
D.C.L.? 

4. What is the difference between direct and indirect taxation ? 

5. Why are the front wheels of a wagon smaller than the back 
wheels ? Why does a horse wear blinkers ? Why does it not 
hurt a horse to nail on a shoe ? 

6. Who were the authors of Children of the Ghetto, Heir of 
Redcliffe, Compleat Angler, Atalanta in Calydon, Self-Help, Two 
Years Ago, The Old Red Sandstone, Far from the Madding Crowd, 
Daniel Deronda ? 

7. Which do you consider the three most important battles 
in English history, and why ? 

8. What is a sargasso sea, an atoll, an iceberg, an icefloe ? 
Say briefly how each is formed. 


Test Questions on the Month's Work. 


1. Write as specimens of copy-setting :— 
Large hand.— Photographic. 
Small hand.—Far down the west the lingering daylight dies, 
2. Point out some of the chief rules to be borne in mind in 
teaching writing. 
3. Explain as to a class the difference between participle and 
erund. 
: 4. Write a short essay on the rise of the drama in England. 
5. Explain clearly how the Dominion of Canada is governed, 
and say what you can of its vegetable products. 
6. Give some account of the people and productions of the 
East Indies. 
7. State the causes of the social unrest in Tudor times, and 
mention any measures by Parliament to deal with it. 
8. Give a brief account of the chief seamen of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 
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9. Test paper on profit and Joss, and interest. 

(a) A person selling apples at 3 for a penny gains 5 per cent. 
Find the gain or loss per cent. when 25 are sold for 6d. Ans. 
Loss 244% %,. 

(b) A reduction of 20 per cent. in the price of apples wou!d 
enable a purchaser to obtain 120 more for a sovereign. What is 
the price before reduction ? Ans. $d. 

(c) If I sell a horse for £62, and a cow for £26,I gain 10 % cn 
the original cost of both; but if I sell the horse for £63, and the 
cow for its original price I lose 10 Find the original cost of 
each. Ans. £9; £71. 

(d) An annuity of £50, payable at the end of the year, is put 
out to interest immediately after each payment. To what will 
it amount in 7 years @ 5 %, simple interest ? Ans. £402, 10s. 

(e) A sum of money amounts in 10 years, at 34 % simple 

interest, to £506, 15s. 1jd. In how many more years will it 
amount to £703, 16s. 6}d. ? Ans. 15 years. 
_ (/) £800 is put out at interest at 5% per annum, compound 
interest, and at the end of each year £120 is deducted for ex- 
penses of the next. What is left of the original capital at the 
end of the sixth year ? Ans. £255, 16s. 11°274d. 

10. How would you prepare carbon dioxide? Sketch the 
apparatus used, and describe the experiments you would work 
to show its properties. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
For Candidates’ Examination, 1904. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice before a 
competent critic must be taken daily. Mere verbal correctness 
is not sufficient; there must be proper modulation and ex- 
pression, 

2. Penmanship.—Write a page in the Practical Teacher's Copy- 
Book daily, and take great care at all times. 

3. English.—(a) Lay of the Last Minstrel. Finish canto i. 
Learn the meanings of all allusions, and make sure you under- 
stand the exact meaning. Should any difficulty not be dealt 
with in the notes, write for assistance. 

(6) Ten roots each week. 

(¢) The Latin suffixes. 

(d) The grammar and syntax of the adjective. 

Note particularly the classification, regular and _ irregular 
comparison, and adjectives which have no comparison. 

4. Geography.—The towns and counties in detail. Draw 
maps for each part of the country. Insert the exact position of 
each town mentioned, and enter in your notebook any particulars 
with regard to it—historically or commercially. 

5. History.—The reigns of William the First and William the 
Second. 

Note especially the gradual conquest; the various risings 
against the Norman rule; the Domesday Book—its method 
of compilation and its object; the curfew bell and its object ; 
the stand made by Hereward. , 

The feudal system is of immense importance, and must be 
most carefully studied. The various terms must be understood 
clearly —tenants in capite, homage, fealty, investiture ; the 
various feudal incidents-—aids, reliefs, wardship, primer seisin, 
escheat, ete. 

The results of the Conquest on the land and on the people is 
a favourite topic for a question—a new dynasty, a new nobility, 
a change in laws, new manners, customs, and dress, improvement 
i. architecture, reform of the Church, closer union with the 
Continent, and a strife between Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French languages which lasted two hundred and fifty years. 

In William the Second, the war with Robert, the Crusades, 
Flambard and his exactions, require notice. 

6. Arithmetic.—Least common multiples, and general prob- 
lems on G.C.M. and L.C.M. 

The theory of L.C.M. must be carefully studied. There is 
an excellent collection of examples in the text-book recom- 
mended 
7. Science. —Mass and weight. Distinguish carefully between 
these. Read up the chapter in the text-book dealing with the 
subject 

8. Music.—Standard scale of pitch. Mental effects, and how 
modified. 

Test Questions. 
1, Write as specimens of copy-setting :— 
(a) Large hand.—J/ ncidentally. 
(b) Small hand.—Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on thy fleetest steed. 
2. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :-- 


“Tn the hall both squire and knight 
Swore that a storm was near, 
And looked forth to view the night, 

But the night was still and clear.” 


3. What are the chief manufactures of England, and where 
are they carried on ? 

4. From what parts of England do we get hops, apples, building- 
stone, slate, lead, sheep ? 

5. Explain how Christianity came to be introduced into 
England. 

6. Explain clearly the following terms—Witan, frankpledge, 
Romescot, Danelagh, and thegn. 

7. Work the following :— 

(a) Find the G.C.M. of 5522 and 6006, and of 54 and 8}. 
Ans. 22; 2%. 

(b) Find the G.C.M. of 3°432 and °3575. Ans. ‘0715. 

(c) A schoolmaster divided his scholars, consisting of 221 boys 
and 143 girls, into the largest possible classes, so that each class 
of boys should number the same as each class of girls. Find the 
number of classes. Ans. 28. 

(d) If the smaller wheel of a bicycle, whose circumference is 
8 yards 0 feet 54 inches, makes 200 more revolutions than the 
larger one in travelling 5 miles, find the circumference of the 
larger. Ans. 10 yards. 

8. How was the “metre” obtained? What is the British 
unit of measurement ? 

9. Name the intervals 

fat, th te te {i 
qd \t, \m lr Uf 11 
Second Year Course. 

1. Reading and Repetition.—These subjects must not be neg- 
lected. Regular daily oral practice must be taken. 

2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice, and great care at 
all times. 

3. Drawing.—One or two freehand copies each week. Send 
up one occasionally for criticism. 

4. English.—{a) Goldsmith’s Traveller, lines 145-198. 

The author continues his examination of the social ‘state of 
Italy. Although the people have lost the real wealth and pomp, 
they seem to be satisfied with mock representations. In place 
of the “triumph” of the Roman conqueror, who after some 
hard battles fought and won led his victorious troops to the 
Capitol, there is the procession where the armour is sham and 
those taking part are not warriors at all. The high aims set 
before the Roman citizen have sunk to puerile trivialities, and 
the whole decay is signified by the buildings. Against the 
ruins of a beautiful palace the peasant erects a miserable hut, 
and is quite satisfied. 

Switzerland presents a strong contrast to Italy as far as climate 
and soil are concerned. The rough, cold climate breeds a race 
of hardy mountaineers, who, ignorant of the delicacies and 
luxuries of life, find their happiness in the simple food, the 
daily hard work, and the pleasures of home life. 

(b) Prepare thoroughly the grammar and syntax of the ad- 
verb. (See notes in Scholarship Course.) 

(c) Fifteen roots and meanings per week. 

(d) The history of the language up to 1066. 

5. History.—The reign of Anne and of George the First. 

The reign of Anne is very important. The causes of the 
War of the Spanish Succession must be clearly understood. 
It was immaterial to England whether the Frenchman, Spaniard, 
or German sat on the throne of Spain, but it was of great im- 
portance that France and Spain should not unite and become 
all-powerful in Europe, and capable of restoring the Stuarts to 
the throne of England. Note Marlborough’s victories. Learn 
a plan of Blenheim, which stopped the career of French success, 
saved Vienna from falling into the hands of the French, and 

ave a deadly blow to Louis the Fourteenth’s prestige. At 

ome the legislation was important, especially the Union with 
Scotland. The affair of Dr. Sacheverell elevated him to a niche 
in history which he does not deserve for any real merit. His 
ridiculous harangues were made into a peg on which hung the 
rival fortunes-of Whigs and Tories. 

Learn a table of George the First’s descent. Note the Sep- 
tennial Act and the Riot Act; the rebellion of 1715; the South 
Sea Bubble—which very few pupil teachers ever understand 
properly. 

6. Geography.—British North America. The importance of 
the river and lake systems must be appreciated ; the varieties of 
climate, the wonderful natural wealth studied. Be quite clear as 
to the meaning of the term “‘ Dominion of Canada,” and how 
the Dominion is governed. Questions on this were given in the 
Scholarship Course recently. All students should get some of the 
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excellent handbooks published by the Dominion Government 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

7. Arithmetic.—Profit and loss. Work through all questions 
which present difficulty in the excellent collection in the text-book. 
The explanations and typical sums worked out must be care- 
fully studied. Any question presenting difficulty should be sent 
up for solution. 

8. Science. —Occurrence, preparation, and properties of lime, 
ilica, and common salt. 

%. Kuclid.—Props. 45-48, with four deductions per week. 

10. Algebra.—Chapter xxix., Hall and Knight. Miscellaneous 
theories and examples. 

11. Music.—Continue exercise in transposition of time and 
tune, 


— i> th Pete 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 10905. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-master of the Stockwell Pujyil Teachers’ School. 


\ rew days after the publication of this month’s issue of the 
Practical Teacher the Certificate Examination for 1904 will begin. 
We heartily wish success to all those of our readers who are 
taking the examination, and hope that they will not have to 
take up the course we are now beginning ; but should they have 
found our notes helpful, we trust they will recommend the new 
course to any of their friends who are preparing for the Certificate 
Examination in 1905 or L006, 

The conditions under which candidates will be admitted to 
the examination in 1904 remain practically unaltered for 1905 
and 1906. Application to sit must be made not later than 
May Ist. Candidates must be not less than twenty years of 
age on the firat of October of the year in which they are e@Xx- 
amined, and must have passed the King’s Scholarship or its 
equivalent at least two years before that date. They must also 
have served at least one year in a school inspected by the Board 
of Education, or in an approved centre for the instruction of 
pupil teachers; but in 1906 three years’ service in a certified 
blind school will be accepted. Candidates not actually teaching 
in an inspected elementary school or in an approved pupil- 
teacher centre must produce a satisfactory recommendation 
trom the managers of the school in which they were last engaged. 

During the twelve months preceding the examination candi- 
dates will have to satisfy the examiners in reading and in practical 
teaching, and in 1905 will have to recite 200 lines of standard 
English poetry, at least 100 of which must be from Shakespeare. 
Candidates taking the special course in a foreign language may 
recite 70 lines from some standard author in that language, and 
100 lines from Shakespeare. The recitation test does not appear 
in the 1906 syllabus. No one is allowed to proceed further with 
the examination who does not give satisfaction in these subjects ; 
but the marks gained will not affect the class in which successful 
candidates will be placed in 1905, A note in the regulations of 
1905 hints at the abolition of the arrangement of the names of 
successful candidates in three classes —an arrangement of which 
the 1906 regulations make no mention, although they speak of 
the list of names as the “class list.” In 1906 the names of 
successful candidates will be published in alphabetical order. 
This will show that the candidate has obtained a satisfactory 
aggregate of marks in the compulsory subjects—principles of 
education, music, drawing, needlework (for women only), English 
language, literature, and composition, history and geography, 
arithmetic and elementary mathematics, and general elementary 
science. Appropriate marks in the “ class list” will be placed 
against the names of candidates who pass with credit in the 
sections named (except in drawing), or who give proof of steady 
work and of a certain degree of successful study in one or two 
ancient or modern languages. 


THE SYLLABUS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


The special tests in handwriting and spelling have been abolished, 
but “ defective spelling or handwriting may be taken into account 
in estimating the value of a candidate's work.” If any candi- 
dates are at all weak in spelling, they should work regularly and 
systematically at this fe emery and should get a friend to give 
them passages from a newspaper or other fairly difficult prose 
writing as dictation tests from time to time, and a good bold 
stvle of handwriting should be cultivated. 

1. Reading. —‘ To read aloud with ease and clear enuncia- 
tion.” Candidates will be expected to read from the books 


prescribed for general reading under English language and litera- 
ture. The inspector will ask questions in order to ascertain 
whether these ete have been read intelligently, and may also 
require the candidate to read from a book not prescribed. The 
set books are :—The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (Mac- 
millan), Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator. The 
student should get either The Essays of Addison in the Golden 
Treasury Series (Macmillan), or Salmon’s edition of Sir Roger de 
Coverley (Longmans). The former contains essays by Addison 
on other subjects, and the latter contains the complete Coverley 
papers, including those written by Steele. Thackeray’s Esmond 
and Scott's Kenilworth. The student should use the Century 
edition (Nelson and Sons), with fine bold print on India paper, 
and the volumes will not only give pleasure while being studied, 
but will form the first step towards acquiring a complete set of 
the works of Scott and Thackeray for the student’s own library. 

2. Repetition.—A minimum of 200 lines of poetry or prose 
must be prepared for recitation. We should advise all those of 
our readers who are taking the language paper to prepare 70 
or more lines in the language studied, together with at least 
100 from Shakespeare. There is a wide choice offered, and we 
should like to point out that the “ lines” need not be in poetry, 
and that the passages need not be continuous; consequently 
interesting speeches may be selected from any of Shakespeare’s 
works. We should advise our readers to select passages from 
Richard the Second, which is the play set for detailed study, as 
by so doing they will concentrate so much more attention on 
the one book. Passages recommended for recitation are :— 
(a) The quarrel between Bolingbroke and Norfolk (205 lines), 
Act L, Scene i.; (6) The banishment of Bolingbroke and Norfolk 
(128 lines), Act I., Scene iii., lines 119-246; (c) Gaunt’s death- 
bed speeches (108 lines), Act IL., Scene i., lines 31-138; (d) 
Richard’s speeches in dejection (46 lines), Act IIL, Scene ii., 
lines 143-177, 204-215; (e) Carlisle’s defence (36 lines), Act IV., 
Scene i., lines 114-149; (/) York’s description of the entry into 
London (40 lines), Act V., Scene ii., lines 1-40; (g) Richard’s 
soliloquy (66 lines), Act V., Scene v., lines 1-66. There are many 
poems in the Golden Treasury that the student should commit 
to memory for their own sake, and having done so they might 
be presented to the inspector in addition to the minimum re- 
quired. 

3. Practical Teaching.—To teach a class in the presence of 
H.M. Inspector. The lesson may be on any subject included in 
the syllabus. 

4. Drawing.—Blackboard drawing and one other subject rec- 
ognised for the Elementary Drawing Certificate—namely, free- 
hand, geometry, model, and perspective. Students should join 
an art class in this subject, as it is one that requires individual 
attention from the teacher. 

5. Music.—An elementary knowledge of both notations is now 
required. The practical tests are based on the requirements of 
the various school divisions. Candidates may take the theory 
without taking the practical test, and may sing the tests from 
one notation only, but additional marks will be given to candi- 
dates who sing the time and tune tests in both notations. Berten- 
shaw’s Elements of Music (Longmans) and Rodger’s Theory of 
Music (Curwen) will cover the syllabus, but should be supple- 
mented by Hardy’s How to Train Children’s Voices (Curwen) for 
the important section on voice training. 

6. Needlework (for women only).—A test will be given on 
practical plain needlework or knitting. The exercise will be 
based on the needlework and knitting usually required from 
children in a public elementary school, and will include stitches 
used in the making and mending of garments; or, an exercise 
will be given in cutting out and fixing together the various parts 
of a garment. 

We are afraid that in the course we offer to the readers of our 
magazine we cannot, month by month, devote space to the 
preceding subjects so profitably as to the following; but if at 
any time our readers require advice or assistance in any of them, 
we shall be pleased if they will write. If the difficulty arises 
from a matter of general interest, we will discuss it in these 
columns ; but if it concerns only the writer, we will answer by 
post, and a stamped directed envelope should be enclosed. 

7. Theory of Teaching.—This consists of two sections, which 
we may call respectively teaching and organisation—the former 
dealing with the individual child and the individual subject of 
instruction; the latter dealing with the plans necessary for dealing 
with children collectively, and including the organisation and 
management of an elementary school, with the construction of 
curricula and time-tables and the keeping of school records, and 
also the laws of health as applied to school premises, scholars, 
and teachers. 

The text-book recommended is Collar and Crook’s School 
Management (Macmillan), which should be supplemented by 
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The Publishers’ Exhibition, N.U.T. Conference. 
Many of the Stalls attracted great attention, and this was especially the case with 
regard to the ‘Normal Stall," of which a representation is here given. 
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Newsholme’s School Hygiene (Swan Sonnenschein). These two 
books will be quite sufficient to meet the examination require- 
ments, and should be depended on for that purpose; but we 
cannot too strongly impress on our readers the importance of 
this subject, and the necessity of reading as much as possible 
of the literature on the subject. In addition to the books dealing 
with the subject generally—such as Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching 
(Cambridge Press), Gunn’s Class Teaching and Management—all 
teachers should study Dexter and Garlick’s Psychology in the 
Schoolroom (Longmans), Welton’s Logical Basis of Education 
(Macmillan), Cartwright’s Mental Science (Nelson), and Margeri- 
son's Lthics and Education (Ralph Holland). 

8. English Language and Literature.—Two works are set for 

exact and detailed study ”’—Shakespeare’s Richard the Second, 
and Burke's Thoughts on the Present Discontents. Annotated 
editions of each are published by the Clarendon Press, and there 
are many other editions of Richard the Second; but we would 
especially recommend the University Tutorial Press edition and 
Moffatt’s edition (Arnold of Leeds). We have already referred 
to editions of the books set for general reading. The best books 
on the third section—‘ English composition, essay writing, the 
fundamental rules of grammar bearing on composition ’’—are 
Nesfield’s Manual of English Grammar and Composition, and the 
same author's Senior Course of English Composition (Macmillan), 
also Meiklejohn’s Art of Writing English. Professor Nichol’s 
Primer of English Composition is an excellent little book on 
theoretical lines, and Meikleiohn’s Hundred Short Essays in 
Outline will prove of great service in the way of essay writing. 

0. Listory and Geography.—This is extremely wide, and com- 
prise general questions on the history of England and the 
geography of the world.’ Students should read these in outline, 
and select certain portions for more detailed study. A wide 
choice of questions is promised, and last year the geography 
paper contained twenty questions, of which only six had to be 
answered; while the history paper contained twenty questions, 
of which only four had to be answered, one from each section— 
namely, Section 1. From the Earliest Times to the Wars of the 
Roses ; Section 2. The Wars of the Roses to the Restoration ; 
Section 3. Restoration to American War of Independence ; 
Section 4. The American War of Independence to the Present 
Time. Green's Short History of the English People (Macmillan), 
or Gardiner’s Student's History of England (Longmans), should 
be used as a text-book. The student should also have a good 
historical atlas. The best is Reich’s Student’s Atlas of English 
History (Macmillan). It is, however, rather expensive. A cheaper 
one is published by Messrs. Longmans, as a companion to Gar- 
diner’s history. Meiklejohn’s Comparative Geography, Longmans’ 
Geography of the World, or Brooks’s Geography (Nelson) should 
be used as a text-book in geography; and we need hardly add 
that a good up-to-date atlas is an essential, and outline memory 
maps of the chief countries are very useful. 

10. Mathematics.—Both men and women are required to take 
the theory and practice of arithmetic, including mensuration of 
plane rectangular areas and solids. In addition to this, men 
must take algebra up to and including easy quadratic equations, 
ratio and proportion, and Euclid, Books L, II., and ILI., Book 
LV., Props. 1-10, and Book VI., Props. 1-4. 

Christian and Collar’s New Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical 
is arranged especially for teachers, and not only supplies abun- 
dant and suitable practice, but treats the theory in a very full 
and clear way. Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra or C. 
Smith's Hlementary Algebra may be used, together with Hall 
and Stevens's Huelid or Lachlan’s Euclid. The reforms in geo- 
metrical teaching will be adopted by the Board of Education 


in 1906, and the subject, together with algebra, will be open to 
women. Hence we recommend all our readers who are taking 
the Certificate Examination in 1906 to follow carefully and to 
preserve the articles in geometry now appearing in our columns. 


Ll. General Elementary Science, including Nature Knowledge.— 
All candidates must take Section A i., Elementary Physiography 
(they may also take A. ii, Advanced Physiography); B., 
Klementary Biology ; C., Domestic Science and General Hygiene ; 
and although a wide choice of questions is allowed, neither B. 
nor C. should be wholly omitted. The text-books recommended 
are Cartwright’s Physiography (Nelson), Miall’s Object Lessons 
from Nature (Cassell), Nelson's Domestic Economy, and Lush’s 
Domestic Economy (Macmillan). Many books, however, bear on 
this wide syllabus, and may be read with advantage. Paul 
Bert's First Year of Scientific Knowledge is an introductory book 
which covers most of the syllabus. The articles on nature study 
and nature knowledge in the Practical Teacher should be care- 
fully studied and preserved 

In addition to the above, candidates may obtain a distinctive 
mark in the class list and on the parchment certificate for a 
higher success in any two of the following courses :—Advanced 


Science, Advanced Drawing, Advanced Mathematics, Advanced 
Instruction in a language other than English, Advanced Instruc- 
tion in the Theory and History of Training Young Children and 
Infants, and Advanced Instruction in the Theory and History of 
Teaching. 

Candidates are strongly advised to take at least one of these 
optional courses, and those who live within reach of good science 
and art classes should have no difficulty in so doing. 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR JULY. 
THEeory oF TEACHING. 


We propose to follow out the syllabus in order, and shall 
begin with “ Discipline, and the Principles underlying it.” The 
student should carefully prepare chapter iv. of the text-book, 
after having read through the first three with a view to revising 
them later on. Remember that good discipline does not consist 
in reducing the children to a passive state, in which they all sit 
absolutely still, but in developing in them a sense of duty, 
which shall lead to the production of good work in school, and 
to the formation of good habits which will last through life. 

In our chapter we have endeavoured to set out the share of 
responsibility which devolves upon the parent, the architect, 
the head-master, and the class teacher. These must all co- 
operate, or the desired result cannot be obtained. We must 
notice in detail the principles underlying discipline. These must 
take account of and be based on child nature. We must remem- 
ber that it is natural for a child to be active and curious, to 
delight in doing things for itself, and in asking questions, in order 
to increase its store of knowledge. We must take account of the 
extent of the child’s powers, both physical and mental, at different 
stages of its development. We must recognise the importance 
of good habits, and the way in which habits are formed. Here 
the study of psychology comes to our aid, and shows that the 
fact of having done a thing once makes it easier to do it again: 
the outflow of nerve energy takes place most easily down a 
well-worn channel. In the quite young child, however, there are 
few such channels dovieped, and the teacher must secure that 
the outflow takes a proper course. To attempt to repress it is 
absurd, and leads to deplorable results. The child’s mind is 
often in a state of equilibrium, and the teacher must supply just 
that little factor which will make the balance turn in one direc- 
tion rather than in the other. Among the determining f 
we may mention the force of ——- The child looks 
and respects his teacher and his older fellow-pupils, a: 
desire to imitate and be like them will make a child dec 
a particular course of action. This shows us the import: 
exemplary conduct on the_part of the teacher, and of the 
tenance of a good “ tone” in the school, by which good « 
is handed on as a sort of tradition. The question of the a 
sense of right and wrong is a very vexed one ; but if the 
is continually on the watch to approve right conduct 
reprove bad conduct, children are led to pursue a righ 
from a knowledge that it is the course of which the teacher 
approves, and with care they will be trained to follow the 
right even when the teacher is not present. The approval or 
disapproval of particular lines of conduct may be shown by a 
system of rewards and punishments. Summarise the arguments 
for and against rewards and punishments, and notice the limita- 
tions to be set on their use. 


EnGuisH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Read carefully through the whole of Richard the Second several 
times, so as to become familiar with the sequence of events as 
described and the general relations of the characters to one 
another and to the progress of the drama. 

There is very little evidence on which we can assign a date to 
Richard the Second. As it was printed and published in 1597, 
it must have been written before that date—probably three or 
four years before. It is a disputed point whether this play was 
written before Richard the Third ; possibly it was. The internal 
evidence of its date is very slight, and rests chiefly on the pro- 
portion of lines which rime. In Shakespeare’s earliest plays he 
made abundant use of rime, and gradually left off employing 
it; so that the amount of rime in a play is a rough criterion of 
the date of its composition. Another rough test is the number 
of “end-stopt” lines. In Shakespeare’s earlier plays he made 
the end of a sentence coincide with the end of a line in neagly 
every case; but in his later ones he more frequently made the 
sentence run on from one line into the next. Putting together 
all these indications, we arrive at the conclusion that Richard the 
Second was written about 1593 or 1594—about the same time as 
King John, with which it forms a group called “ middle history 
dramas.”’ The “early history” group consists of the two parts 
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of Henry the Sixth and of Richard the Third. The latter play, 
although written almost at the same time as Richard the Second, 
is very unlike it in style, and is much bolder and rougher. In 
the “ later history group there is a mixture of comedy, which 
serves to distinguish them from the plays of the other groups. 
To the later group belong the two parts of Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fijth. In these such humorous characters as Falstaff 
serve to take off from the seriousness of the historical play as a 
whole, while they serve as a foil to set up the heroic loyalty of 
the principal characters. 

Richard the Second is the best purely historical play Shake- 
speare has written. Historical material may be used to any 
extent in working up a drama, but in a purely historical play 
the history forms the plot itself. The poet shows his genius, 
not by supplying material from his own imagination, but simply 
by selecting those events which are essential to the development 
and resolution of the plot, and in arranging the events and 
writing the dialogue so as to show the necessary sequence and 
the personal will of the people concerned working out the result. 
In Shakespeare’s time schools were few and books were dear, 
so that few people had either the learning or the money to acquire 
information from them; hence the object of the dramatists in 
writing historical plays was not nee to amuse the people, 
but to instruct them in the history of their country, and lead 
them to admire those great men by whose efforts our country 
has achieved greatness in the past. They wished to spread a 
feeling of true and ardent patriotism, to show how our liberties 
have been won, and to teach the people to guard them jealously. 
We can imagine how the breasts of Queen Elizabeth's subjects 
must have beat high on hearing John of Gaunt’s speech :— 

“ This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden,—demi-paradise,— 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection, and the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


tow the audience would be stirred to act together by hearing 
such words as those in King John :— 


“This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 


Chere is good reason for believing that the people in those days 
were deeply affected and permanently influenced by the lessons 
of the drama. Later on, no less a person than the Duke of 
Marlborough himself admitted that nearly all the history he 
knew he had learned from Shakespeare's historical plays. 

While writing on the subject of the effect of the drama on 
the people, we may here deal with the difference between the 
first edition (1597) and the third (1608). The lines, 


** May it please you, lords......... 
cxonnioad a true king’s fall” 
(Act IV., Scene i., 154-318), - 


are not printed in the first, but they are in the third, the title- 
page of which specially calls attention to the “‘ new additions of 
the Parliament Sceane, and the deposing of King Richard.” 
These lines were evidently written Laue the printing of the 
first edition; and the scene may possibly have been performed 
on the stage, for three lines further on the Abbot of Westminster 
says, 
“ A woeful pageant have we here beheld.” 


This expression is in the first edition, not having been deleted 
when the “ woeful pageant” was struck out. Shakespeare may 
have omitted this passage on his own initiative, or on the sug- 
gestion of a courtier. There can be no doubt that the part was 
omitted from fear of giving offence at court; for at that time the 
Pope and the Catholic princes were continually urging Elizabeth's 
subjects to depose her, and so, under any circumstances, the 
representation of such a scene would have been distasteful. 

The subject-matter of the play is taken from Holinshed, and 
as certain expressions are used by Shakespeare which are found 


in the second edition of Holinshed and not in the first—for 
example, “The bay-trees in our country are all withered” (Act 
II., Scene iv., line 8)—it is evident that the second was the edition 
used ; and as that was published in 1587, we have a limit to the 
possible date of writing the play. 


Enoutsu History. 


The history of England is only a portion of the general history 
of mankind on this earth, and to understand it fully the student 
should obtain, at any rate, an outline knowledge of the history 
of other countries. We recommend our readers to read carefully 
an outline of Roman history, such as Macmillan’s Primer of 
Roman History, by the late Bishop of London; and a book of 
general history, such as Freeman’s First Sketch of European 
History. 

The great difficulty the student will experience in preparing 
such a wide course as that set out will be in setting events in 
their true perspective, in grasping the true relation of one event 
to another, and in selecting the most important events, so as 
to direct special attention to them. 

This month prepare the history of England to 1066. Read 
the text-book through to this point, and make special note of 
the following points :— 

1. Manners and customs of the ancient Britons. 

2. The Roman invasion :—(a) Details of the conquest itself— 
Julius Cesar, Boadicea, introduction of civilisation and Chris- 
tianity. (b) Traces and permanent effects :—{i.) Walls, roads, 
coins, buildings, and material remains; [(ii.) Introduction of 
plants, such as cherry-tree and pea; (iii.) Influence of Roman 
laws and customs—laws on which our own are based; the 
impersonation of the country by the sovereign, who is the foun- 
tain of honour; elements of representative government; guilds 
and trade companies ; names of places, of months, ete. 

3. The Saxon invasion. What became of the Britons? Evi- 
dence of language. 

4. The social and political customs of the Saxons. Eorls 
(thanes) and ceorls—-privileges of each. Authoritative assemblies 
—hundred-mét, shire-mét, Witena-gemét. Government of the 
towns—scot and lot. Administration of justice. 

5. Biographies—Egbert, Alfred, Athelstan, Canute, Edward 
the Confessor, Dunstan, Bede, Godwin, and Harold. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Revise the elements of mathematical geography—latitude and 
longitude, methods of determining them. The chief circles 
marked on the terrestrial globe, with reasons for their respective 
positions. Physical geography—winds, ocean currents, tides. 
Agents engaged in determining the form of the surface of the 
earth—glaciers, rivers, and volcanoes. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Thoroughly revise the early parts, paying attention to the 
various points in the theory, and to the methods of teaching 
the subject. Complementary addition and the Italian (or con- 
tracted) method of division require special care. 


ALGEBRA. 


Revise to the end of subtraction, paying close attention to the 
theory of negative quantities and to brackets. 


Evc.ip. 

Revise to the end of Euclid, I. 26. Examine the definitions 
carefully, and see that nothing can be omitted and that nothing 
more is required. Remember that if more is put into a definition 
than is absolutely needed, it becomes difficult to apply it. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Maiter.—Its three forms —solids, liquids, and gases ; substances 
which can be made to take all three forms—water, sulphur, mer- 
cury ; substances which are known only in one or in two forms. 
The change of state, sometimes sudden—for example, ice to 
water; and sometimes gradual—solid glass to liquid glass, which 
gradually softens, then becomes a viscous liquid. 

Boiling-points and melting-points, how determined; their use 
in distinguishing a pure substance from a mixture. 

Remember that both boiling-point and freezing-point depend 
on the pressure. The text-books give the well-known experiment 
of causing water to boil by inverting a corked flask in which 
there is some hot water and cooling the steam by pouring cold 
water on the part of the flask which contains it. In working 
this experiment it is necessary to cork up the flask while the 
water in it is boiling and the upper part is filled with steam and 
not with air. . 
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&* Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 
with the Coupon cut from this Number. 








PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


THE METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 
(Continued. ) 


Crystalline Limestones.— These include most marbles, which 
when pure consist of granular aggregates of calcite. Some of 
the white statuary marbles are remarkably pure, but man 


marbles contain serpentinous veins which give them a yellowis 
green tinge. Other marbles, again, contain coloured secondary 
minerals. The Italian Cipollino contains numerous crystals of 
mica, often of a silvery whiteness, but sometimes of a brilliant 
green chromium colour. The pink Tiree marble contains numer- 
ous green granular pyroxenes. Other minerals found in impure 
marbles are quartz, felspar, garnet. 

Dolomite, consisting chiefly of calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates, is often highly crystallised, and then the presence 
of carbonate must be tested for with hot acid, as it is prac- 
tically unattacked by cold acid. In sections of marbles under 
the microscope, the calcite crystals are seen to be interlocked 
and closely packed together, and twin lamellation is very con- 
spicuous, while it is absent in dolomite, where distinct sections 
of rhombohedra are seen. Ovoid grains of olivine are often seen 
in serpentinous limestones, and other silicates are common. 

Serpentine is composed chiefly of the mineral of the same 
name. It often contains enstatite and chromite. In colour it is 
green to brown, and is sometimes beautifully marked and veined. 
It is probably formed by the alteration of highly basic rocks, 
such as the peridotites. 

Slate is a hard and compact rock which may be taken as 
the type of cleaved rocks. Only rocks composed of fine-grained 
masses in which the constituents are capable of becoming flat- 
tened out can develop such a perfect cleavage. The rock is 
generally aluminous, and the cleavage planes are generally 
inclined to the bedding planes. The original planes of stratifica- 
tion are very frequently indicated by stripes of a different colour. 
The colours of slates vary very considerably, but blue-black, 
purple, and green are common. If the slate retains evidence 
of its detrital origin, it is often known as clay-slate. When 
minute mica crystals develop along the cleavage planes, so 
that it has a silvery sheen, and is wrinkled to a slight extent, 
we get a phyllite (a link between slates proper and the mica 
schists). Slates which exhibit a minute crystalline structure 
throughout are named after their chief crystalline constituents, 
as mica slates, tale alates, and chlorite slates. In sections under 
the microscope, all the transparent grains seem to lie with their 
longer axes parallel to each other. The dark groups of impure 
kaolin flakes, or mica plates, are flattened out into very thin 
lenticles, and when cut at right angles to the cleavage planes 
appear as fine dark parallel lines across the section. 

Phe Schists.—In these rocks the foliation is very little inter- 
fered with by large crystals, and the variations in the mineral 
composition of the layers is not so well marked as in the more 
coarsely crystalline gneisses. The layers are frequently exceed- 
ingly foliated, and the rock breaks more readily along these 
crumpled planes than across them. If garnets have formed 
during the metamorphic changes, the foliated constituents are 
folded over them, and appear to flow round them, giving rise to 
flow structure, and the appearance of an eye is produced. This 
atructure, however, is more distinctly marked in the gneisses. 
The schists are usually named after their most prominent min- 
erala, as mica schist, chlorite schist, calc schist, etc. 

Mica Schist is the most common of metamorphic rocks. The 


mica is generally pale in colour, and is so abundant that to 
the eye it often appears to constitute the entire mass. Red 
garnets are nearly always present, and quartz can usually be 
detected. When scratched with the knife, a peculiar grating 
sound, due to the mica, can be detected. Sections should be cut 
at right angles to the edges of the folia. Under the microscope, 
the colourless mica is frequently seen with greenish and grayish 
streaks interfoliated with it. The garnets show up very dis- 
tinctly under the microscope. 

Chlorite schist is not nearly so common as mica schist. It 
is fine-grained and green in colour. Due to the chlorite, it is 
characteristically soft, and in the hand has a soapy feel. Mag- 
netite is a common accessory mineral, and frequently occurs 
in well-developed octahedra with a black and metallic appear- 
ance. 

Serpentine schist is common in some districts, and often seems 
to be due to the crushing of altered ultrabasic rocks. It is of a 
dull green colour, but lighter than chlorite schist, and has a 
more soapy lustre. 

Tale schist is a comparatively rare magnesian schist. It 
varies in colour from pale green to pure white, and has a pearly 
lustre and a soapy feel. It is very soft, and can easily be scratched 
by the thumb nail. 

Hornblende schist is, after mica schist, perhaps the commonest 
metamorphic rock. Frequently it appears to be formed from 
the —— up of altered basic igneous rocks. In colour 
it is usually dark green, and the layers of hornblende crystals 
can often be seen to alternate with thin layers of felspar and 
quartz. It breaks more readily across the folia than does mica 
schist, as the minerals are not so lenticular. Under the mi- 
croscope, the hornblende crystals are seen to be small and often 
rg oye exhibiting the usual pleochroism and cleavages. 
The light and nearly colourless bands are seen to be chiefly 
of felspar, which is easily detected in polarised light. Some of 
the felspar grains show twinning. 

Cale schist is a schistose limestone, generally containing ac- 
cessory silicates. It is white to gray in colour, and is less fissile 
than most other schists. It can, in fact, be quarried in blocks 
like other limestones. 

Mylonite is a compact shear breccia which is found in many 
mountain regions along thrust planes. The larger lenticular 
constituents of the rock are surrounded by a cryptocrystalline 
or sub-crystalline paste, with a flowing microscopic mass of 
fibres and strings. This structure is characteristic of rocks 


_which have been ground between moving rock masses along 


thrust planes. 

The Gneisses may almost be regarded as coarsely developed 
schists, but the presence of felspars is very much more marked. 
The name is generally applied to all holocrystalline rocks with 
a granitoid texture and foliated structure. Where the foliated 
structure is scarcely perceptibly marked, the gneisses can scarcely 
be distinguished from granites, syenites, etc. Often the foliated 
structure can only be observed when large specimens are ex- 
amined. The large felspars which are frequently present are 
often surrounded by a flow structure, giving the appearance 
of eyes; hence we get the augen-gneisses. Under the microscope 
the felspar crystals frequently exhibit microcline structure and 
cross twinning, showing that they are under considerable stress. 
The quartz is generally present in a mosaic, consisting of ir- 
regular granules, evidently due to Dg crushing forces. The 
mica crystals are as a rule small. e main varieties are named 
after the predominant minerals present, as biotite gneiss, augite 
gneiss, hornblende gneiss, etc. 

Granulite is a foliated rock, differing from mylonite in the 
fact that the ground mass is holocrystalline. The matrix is 
composed of microscopic grains of felspar and quartz, giving 
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SWEDISH 
DANISH 
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HINDUSTANI 


Blue wrapper, 2s, each ; red cloth, 2s, 6d, each. 
.* With Motoring Terms. 





Of all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Tourist Agents. 
London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., Publishers, 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 


MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


In Sixteen Sheets. The Latest Map. 


ESSRS. JOHNSTON de- 
I M sire to call special atten- 
tion to the issue of their 
“THREE MILES TO THE 
INCH” MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
It is full of detail, and nothing 
better could be -desired for 
Tourists, Cyclists, Motor- 
ists, and for General Refer- 
ence. The Geographical 
Features are shown in three 
different colours. The Black 
shows all the names of Places, 
Estates, Antiquities, and Ob- 
jects of Interest to Tourists, 
also Outline of Roads and Rail- 
ways; the Blue shows all the 
Rivers and Canals, with their 
Names, County Boundaries, and Steamer Routes; and the Brown 
shows all the Names of Hills and Glens, the Contours for every 
500 feet, and the Heights above the Sea-Level ; the main Roads 
are also filled in in this Colour, and are prominent. The Counties 
are also distinguished by different colours in the usual manner, 
and all Water is coloured blue. The Map is in 16 Sheets. The 
size of each Sheet is 20 by 25 inches. 

















Price, in cloth case, Is. each sheet; or mounted on cloth in 
cloth case, 1s. 6d. each sheet. 


An Index Map, giving the limits of each sheet, sent 
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sections the appearance of a fine mosaic. The constituents 
are usually clear and fresh, as seen under the microscope. 

The metamorphic rocks are of great economic value, Rich 
veins of metallic ores occur in them. The serpentines and 
crystalline marbles are useful for building and decorative work. 
(Juartzite is used for grindstones and for road-making. Steatite 
and asbestos have many industrial applications. Graphite, 
found in both the metamorphic and altered rocks, is used for 
pencils, for crucibles, for polishing, etc, Slate is used for pencils, 
for writing-slates, roofs, chimney-slabs, tables, cisterns, switch- 
boards, ete. Garnets, rock-crystals, tourmalines, and other 
precious stones, are frequently found in association with these 
rocks. 

lhe appended table will be found useful for reference in 
connection with the altered and metamorphic rocks. 


Table of Altered and Metamorphic Rocks. 


| 


SILICKOUS, | A RGILLACEOUS, CALCAREOUS. 
Compact & sub- 
1. Slight'y ‘ | Lydianstone(in | crystalline 
altercd | Quartzite part) limestones, 
rd , | Porcellanite. marbles, and 
= } | dolomites 
: | Baked shale. 
| Clay slate. 
4 It. Slaty Mica slate. 
Rocks. Tale slate 
Chiorite slate. 
Phy lite. 
| | Mica schist | 


Tale schist. 


E | UL. Schistose os. Chiorite schist Calc echist 

3 Rocks M vlonite Hornblende schist. — | 

3 : ; Actinolite schist. 

~ Serpentine schist. 
} . aupnten : - 
it | Red gneiss, | oss 
12 | IV. Gneissose | Granulite. | Gray gneiss "ot = 
lz i olan Granitic | Garnet, staurolite, en tieeus 
| = . yneiss. tourmaline, and | | 


| | ij | 
| other rocks, | imestones. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


BY C, A, WEST, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.1.C. 


Analysis of Mixtures containing Phosphates, The de- 
tection and separation of the metals in mixtures containing 
phosphates often presents difficulties to beginners, The follow- 
ing notes will probably be found useful in making matters clear 
to the student. 

Che phosphates of the alkalies are soluble in water, and the 
phosphates of the other metals are soluble in mineral acids, 
while some of them are also soluble in acetic acid. The presence 
of phosphates does not interfere with the precipitation of the 
metals of groups [L. and IL. by sulphuretted hydrogen; hence 
their presence does not entail any modification of the methods 
usually employed in dealing with these groups. 

Pyro- ang meta- phosphoric acids give different reactions 
from orthophosphoric aeid, but by boiling with hydrochloric 
or nitric acids, they are converted into orthophosphorie acid ; 
therefore, before groups ILL. and IV. are precipitated, any 
phosphate present will be in the form of orthophosphate. 

The following equations represent the changes taking place : 

H,P.O. + H,O = 2H,PO,. 
HPO, + H,O = H,PO,. 

Since it is usual to precipitate the metals of groups IIT. and IV., 
and also magnesium from alkaline solutions, we will consider the 
effects of adding solutions of salts of these metals to a solution 
of an alkaline phosphate such as sodium hydrogen phosphate 
Na, HPO, 

Ferrie Chloride gives a yellowish-white gelatinous precipitate 
of ferric phosphate, which does not dissolve in acetic acid, but 
i438 luble in hvdrochloric acid. 

2Na,HPO, + Fe,Cl = Fe,P,O, + 4NaCl + 2HCL. 

In presence of excess of alkali—that is, under the usual con- 
ditions of the precipitation of groups LIL and IV.—the hydro- 
chlorie acid here shown as free would of course be neutralised. 
Ferric phosphate, Fe,P,O, is soluble to a considerable extent in 
ferric acetate ; it is also soluble to some extent in sodium phos- 
phate These two facts must be borne in mind when going 
through the analysis, 
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Chromic Chloride gives a green precipitate of chromic phos- 
phate. This precipitate is soluble in hydrochloric acid, but, 
unlike the corresponding phosphates of iron and aluminium, it 
is soluble to some extent in acetic acid. 

2Na,HPO, + Cr,Cl, = Cr,P,0, + 4NaCl + 2HCI. 

Aluminium Chloride gives a white gelatinous precipitate of 
aluminium phosphate. This precipitate is soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, but not in acetic acid. 

2Na,HPO, + Al,Cl, = Al,P,O, + 4NaCl + 2HC1. 

Aluminium phosphate, just like aluminium hydrate, is freely 
soluble in sodium hydrate, 

Barium Chloride gives a white precipitate of barium hydrogen 
phosphate, soluble in nitric and hydrochloric acids, in acetic 
acid, and also soluble to a considerable extent in ammonium 
chloride. 

Na,HPO, + BaCl, = BaHPO, + 2NaCl. 

Strontium Chloride gives a white precipitate of hydrogen 
strontium phosphate, soluble in hydrochloric acid, and also 
in acetic acid. 

Na,HPO, + SrCl, = SrHPO, + 2NaCl. 

Calcium Chloride gives a white precipitate of calcium phos- 

phate, soluble in dilute acids. 
2Na,HPO, + 3CaCL, = Ca,P,0, + 4NaCl + 2HCI. 
Calcium phosphate is also slightly soluble in ammonium chloride. 

Magnesium Chloride gives a white precipitate of hydrogen 
magnesium phosphate. This precipitate is soluble in hydro- 
chloric and acetic acids, 

Na,HPO, + MgCl, = HMgPO, + 2NaCl. 

In a similar way solutions of salts of zinc, manganese, nickel, 
and cobalt give precipitates of the corresponding phosphates ; 
but the precipitation is oaly partial unless phosphoric acid is 
present in considerable excess. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the phosphates of the metals of groups III.(b) and IV. 
are soluble to some extent in solutions of ammonium salts. 

It will be at once apparent from the above facts that in the 
presence of phosphates, when we add ammonium chloride and 
ammonium hydrate in order to precipitate group III.(a), we may 
at the same time precipitate the members of groups III.(b) and 
LV., together with magnesium. Hence, if phosphates are present, 
we must modify the method of procedure. The simplest way 
of proceeding is to filter off the precipitate produced by am- 
monium chloride and ammonium hydrate, and examine the 
filtrate for groups III.(5), IV., and V. in the usual way. The 
phosphate precipitate is then treated in such a way as to remove 
the phosphoric acid radical, and then the metals can be tested 
for in the ordinary way. To accomplish this, the phosphate 
precipitate is dissolved in the least possible quantity of hot 
dilute hydrochloric acid, It is also convenient to as nearly 
as possible neutralise the solution by adding sodium carbonate, 
if much acid has been used. The solution is then cooled, and 
an equal bulk of a mixture of sodium acetate and acetic acid 
is added. Any free hydrochloric acid is thus replaced by acetic 
acid. 

HCl + Na(C,H,O,) = NaCl + H(C,H,0,). 

Aluminium and ferric acetates are not very soluble in acetic 
acid, and may therefore be partially precipitated. Ferric 
phosphate, however, is soluble in ferric acetate; and hence, if 
there is not sufficient phosphoric acid to combine with all the 
iron, ferric acetate may be formed, and part or all of the ferric 
phosphate held in solution. By heating the solution, however, 
the excess of iron is precipitated as a basic ferric acetate, and 
therefore also all the ferric phosphate is precipitated. Any 
aluminium in solution will also be precipitated as basic acetate. 
This precipitate will therefore contain all the iron, and, as a 
rule, all the aluminium, and possibly some or all of the chromium. 

Now, remembering the following facts, that aluminium phos- 
phate, just like the hydrate, is soluble in sodium hydrate, that 
both chromium oxide and chromium phosphate by fusion with 
nitre and fusion mixture are oxidised to chromate, and ferric phos- 
phate is broken up, yielding ferric oxide, it will be evident that 
this precipitate can be examined by the usual group III.(a) table. 

By the above procedure some of the phosphoric acid radical will 
hive been precipitated by the iron, aluminium, and chromium. 
If these are present in excess, all the phosphate will have been 
removed, and the filtrate may be examined for the other metals 
in the usual way. If no iron, aluminium, or chromium were 
present, all the phosphate would still remain in solution. If any 
phosphates are still left in solution, ferric chloride is added 
drop by drop until a permanent red colour is produced. This 
red colour is due to the formation of ferric acetate. Now, the 
ferric acetate will not form until sufficient iron has been acded 
to combine with all the phosphate radical present. The red 
colour of the solution shows that a small excess of iron has been. 
added. By boiling, the excess of iron can be precipitated as. 
basic acetate, and all the iron and phosphate can be filtered off. 
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1. Lake District. 31. Land’s End and Western 
2. Scarborough, Whitby, and Cornwall. 
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A Handy Map of the Isle of Wight. Scale, Two Miles to an Inch. 
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- Ipswich and District. 
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. Hull and District. 
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. Reading and District. 

. South-Eastern Wales. 

- Ripon and District. 

. Huntingdon and District. 
59. Peterborough and District. 
60. Doncaster and District. 
61. Hereford and District. 

62. Exeter and District. 
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No red colour must be left in the solution, as this means that 
some ferric acetate and therefore also some of the ferric — 
has not been precipitated. If any phosphate is allowed to 
remain in solution, it may precipitate some of the metals of 
groups IIL(6) and IV., when ammonia is added. When all the 
phosphate has been got rid of, the filtrate may be examined for 
the remaining metals in the usual way. 

Next month we will give tables for the examination of group 
Ill. 

Decrease in Density due to Compression.—It is usually 
held that if compression affects the density of a substance at 
all, the alteration is in the nature of an increase of density. 
W. Spring, however, has shown that lead, zinc, ammonium 
sulphate, and ammonium alum exhibit a diminished density 
after being strongly compressed. Grunmach has shown that 
the same is true of steel, and Kahlbaum and Roth have drawn 
attention to other instances. Spring has recently extended his 
observations, and has shown that specimens of lead, tin, cadmium, 
and silver, which have been forced through small holes under 
pressure, have densities slightly less than the normal densities 
of these metals; while bismuth, on the other hand, under the 
same conditions, exhibits an increase in density. It is also 
found that when two plates of the same metal, one of which 
has been compressed and the other left in the normal state, are 
placed in an electrolyte, a small permanent current is produced 
in one direction with lead, tin, cadmium, and silver, which 
expand on liquefaction, and in the reverse direction in the case 
of bismuth, which contracts on liquefaction. It has been sug- 
gested that these changes in density are due to the assumption 
by these substances under compression of the molecular con- 
dition or state of aggregation characteristic of the fluid state. 
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THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES.) 


BY FRANK CASLLE, M.I.M.E., 


Royal College of Science; Lecturer on Mechanics, etc., Morley 
College, London ; Author of “‘ Hlementary Practical Physics,” 
** Practical Mathematics,” etc. 
Three or more Forces acting at a Point.—The resultant in the case 
of three or more forces acting at a point may be obtained either 
by repeated applications of the parallelogram of forces, or in a 
simpler and more direct manner by the polygon of forees. Thus 
let P, Q, R, and § denote four forces acting at a point O. To 
find the resultant we may proceed to draw a line ab parallel in 
direction and on any suitable scale equal in magnitude to the 
force P. Similarly, be, cd, and de denote Q, R, and § respec- 
tively. The resultant is given in magnitude and direction by 
the line ae joining the initial to the final position; hence if T 
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denotes a force equal in magnitude but cpposite in direction 
to ae, then the five forces at O form a system of forces in equi- 
librium. 

Method of Projection.—A length denoting the magnitude of Q 
may be set off along the line OQ. The horizontal and vertical 
components of Q are om and on respectively, and may be 
obtained either by projection or by calculation—that is, om = 
Q cos @, and on = Q sin @. Thus when Q and @ are known, 
om and on can be found. Proceeding in this manner, the hori- 
zontal and vertical components of any number of forces acting 
at a point are obtained, and finally these may be made to form 
two sides of a right-angled triangle, the hypotenuse of which 
will give the resultant in direction and magnitude, 


The letter P with a suffix is a convenient symbol to replace 
Q, R, 8, ete. Thus let P,, P,, P., P; denote four forces actin 
at a point and making angles 6,, @,, and @, with a horizonta 
line through the point. 

The sum of the horizontal components is given by 

X = P, + P, cos 6, + P, cos 6, + P; cos 45, 
the sum of the vertical components by Y= P, sin 6, + P, sin @, 
+ P, sin 6, 
Finally R = ,/X? + Y? 


and tan @ = Y 


The conditions of equilibrium for a system of forces acting at 
a point is furnished by the relation X = 0 and Y = 0. 

It will be noticed that the method (especially when the numbers 
are large or fractional) is very tedious; hence the graphical method 
is more suitable for all practical purposes. It is easy to verify 
that when two forces act at a point the sum of the moments of 
the forces about any point is equal to the moment of the resultant 
about the same point; hence it follows that if the point is in the 
line of action of the resultant, then the moment of the resultant 
is zero, and the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces 
vanishes. 

Ex. 1. If two forces act at a point, prove that the algebraic 
sum of the moments of the forces about any point in the line of 
action of their resultant vanishes. (Inter. Sc., 1900.) 

Ex. 2. OA, OB, and OC are three lines drawn so that OAB, 
BOC, and COA are angles of 107°, 121°, and 132° respectively ; 
forces of 12, 17, and 7 units act from O to A, O to B, and O to C 
respectively ; find by a construction drawn to scale the force 
R that will balance them, and state the number of units of force 
in R, and the number of degrees in the angle AOR. 








‘c 
Set out the three angles, making AOB = 107°, BOC = 121°, 
and COA = 132°. This determines the directions of the three 
given forces. The magnitude and direction of the resultant may 
be found by constructing a parallelogram, having OA and OB 
for two of its sides, the magnitudes being 12 and 17 units re- 
spectively. Draw the diagonal OD; then OD denotes in direction 
and magnitude the resultant of the two forces OA and OB. 
Finally mark off 7 units along OC, and construct a parallelo- 
gram, having OC and OD for two of its sides. The diagonal 
of this parallelogram will give in direction and magnitude 
the resultant required. 

A better method is to draw ab parallel to OA and 12 units 
in length; similarly be and cd are parallel to and equal in 
magnitude to OB and OC. The resultant of the three forces 
is given in direction and magnitude by the line ad joining the 
initial to the final point. This is found to be 11‘3 units, 

¢ and the angle AOR = 78°. 

Using the method of projection, we may substitute the 
given values; thus— 

P, = 12, P, = 17, 0, = 107°, P, = 7 and @, = 228° 
then X = 12 + 17 cos 107° + 7 cos 228° 
= 12 - 17 cos 73° — 7 cos 48° 
= 12-17 x 2924-7 x 6691 = 2°35 
Y = 17 sin 73° - 7 sin 48° 
= 17 x 9563 - 7 x *7431 = 11°06 
R= ,/2°35" + 11-06? = 113 
Y_1106_,. 
tan 0 x7 335 4-706 


—_ FQ° 
— iOe 


It will be noticed in all the preceding cases that the forces 
have been assumed to act at a point. When this is not the case, 
it is necessary in the graphical method to draw two polygons 
to determine not only the magnitude but also the position of 
the resultant. 
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BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Any one requiring these well-known Guides should be sure 
and get BELL’S. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 
NOW READY. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, AnlIt- , OXFORD. 2nd Edition, revised. 
inerary and Description. PETERBOROUGH. 2nd Edition. 
BRISTOL, RIPON. 
CANTERBURY. ROCHESTER. 2nd Edition, 


CARLISLE, ST. ALBANS. 
CHESTER, 2nd Edition, revised. ST. ASAPH. 


CHICHESTER. ST. DAVID’S. 


DURHAM. 2nd Edition. ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 

ELY. 2nd Edition. ST. PAUL’S, 8rd Edition. 
EXETER, 2nd Edition. SALISBURY. 3rd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. 2nd Edition. SOUTHWELL. 2nd Edition. 
HEREFORD, 2nd Edition, revised. WELLS. 3rd Edition, revised. 


LICHFIELD, 2nd Edition, revised. | WINCHESTER. rd Edition, re- 
vised 


LINCOLN, 3rd Edition, revised. 4 
MANCHESTER. WORCESTER. 2nd Edition. 
NORWICH, 2nd Edition. YORK. 3rd Edition. 
Preparing. 
GLASGOW. By P. Macerecor Cua.mers, I.A., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
LLANDAFF, By Hersert Prior. 
Uniform with above Series. Is. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CAN- , BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 

TERBURY. 2nd Edition. ABBEY, AND BRADFORD- 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. 2nd Ed. ON-AVON CHURCH. 
WIMBORNE MINSTER AND | WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, | STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

2nd Edition. ST. PASTRCLORE W'S SMITH- 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND (Preparing. 

DEERHURST PRIORY. 2nd | ST. "SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

Edition. (Preparing. 

BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 

CHARTRES: The Cathedral and AMIENS. 

Other Churches, PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). 
ROUEN: The Cathedral and Other | MONT ST. MICHEL. 

Churches, BAYEUX. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


5th Edition. 














HOLIDAYS on THE CONTINENT 


To School Teachers and others. 





The Medizval Towns. 


A series of delightful books, written all by experts, on the 
medieval aspect of certain towns in England and abroad 
whose names loomed larye in the Middle Ages, and within 
whose walls even yet the spirit of antiquity seems to dwell. 
The “‘Daily News” calls these books “‘ guides to the spirit 
of the place ;” and the “‘ Daily Telegraph,” speaking of the 
series generally, says, ‘‘ Admitted to be quite the best of its 
kind, and combining with much scholarship and critical 
investigation the most valuable features of a guide book.” 


ASSISI. 


BRUGES, 
SMITH. 
CAIRO, By STanuey Lanxe-Pooir. 
CHARTRES, By Cxrcm Heapiam. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. 
Hutton. 
FLORENCE. 


PERUGIA. By Maroarer Sy- 
moNDs and Lina Durr Gorpon, 
[Fourth Edition, 
PRAGUE. By Count Lutzow. 
ROME. By Norwoop Youne. 
[Second Edition. 
ROUEN. By Turovore A. Coox., 


{Second Edition. 
SEVILLE, By Waurer M, Gauut- 
CHAN, 


SIENA, By Epmunp G. Garpner. 
TOLEDO. By Hannan Lynon, 


[Second Edition, 


"hird Edition. 
By Ernest Gituarrt- 


By Lina ~ FF Gorpon. 
( 


By Epmunp G. 
GARDNER. [Fourth Edition. 

LONDON. By H. B. Wueatiey. 

MOSCOW. By Wirt Gerrans. 
BCRSNSERS. By Crcm Hrap- 
(Third Edition. | VERONA, By Avernea Wik. 

Pocketable. *Cloth, 8s. 6d. net; Roan, 4s. 6d. net. 
¢ Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Roan, 5s. 6d. net, . 
Companion Volume. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Roan, 8s. 6d. net. 
THROUGH THE CASENTINO. By Lina Ecuensrem, 


Write for Prospectus of Series. 








London: J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford St., W.C. 














EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING, Etc. 


Sarli’s Text-Book Sales over 200,000 Copies. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I. Intro- 
ductory; II. Practical; I1I. Theory or Journalizing. Each 48 pp. Price 4d, Out- 
line Keys. Schoolmaster says :—“ They are the best and cheapest manuals of the kind 
in the market.” MS. Books, 2d. each. 

SARLL’'S PRACTICAL BOOK- ING. Fourteenth and greatly 
improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—*“ There is no cheaper and safer guide.” Con- 
sists of G Exercises and Exam. Papers, with full or outline Keys. 128 pp. Is. 
Ms. Books, superior, 1s, Cheap, 

SARLL’S DOUBLE - ENTRY BOOK - KEEPING. Fifteenth 
Edition. 2. Complete with full or outline Keys. Practical Teacher 7 —“ We 
heartily recommend it as the best and Geapest manual we have seen. For Soc. of 
Arte Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. S. Rooks, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 

SARLL’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. PAPERS ad 
BOOK-KEEPING. Containing the latest papers by the leading Ex 
aurnine Boarps, with notes and brief answers, in two parts, Sixrence each. Part L 
Junior Papers, College of Preceptors, University Local, &c. Part I. Sexton fon 
Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, &c. 

SARLL'S STUDENTS’ BOOK- KEEPING. Chapters — Intro- 
ductory, Theory, Practice, Exam. Papers, Trial Balances, Company Book-keeping. 

Mis. Ditheultics, 8u May aan ete., etc. All Exercises with full or outline Keys. 320 


pp- 
SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 


I. TO SARLL’S PRACTICAL. Exercises Fully Worked, 2s. 
Il. TO SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY. Exercises Fully Worked. 8s. 


*,* Bpecimen Gontee—ensept Repo ot tat off, or Teachers can have Parcels 

for ‘tion, Post Free, from A K.C. (Lecturer, People’s Palace, E., 

Polytechnic, ¥ a “Goldamiths Institute, 8. ly = ), 62 Oakley Road, London, N. 
Lessons by Correspondence and Exams. conducted. 





London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwiek Lane, E.C, 





Fascinating 
Literary Problems, 


with Prizes for their solution, appear in 








this and every week's “SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER.” A _ magnificent 
pennyworth of the weekly review charac- 
ter, but with many additional popular 
features, including 4 or 5 Cartoons by 
the famous caricaturist ‘‘F.C.G.,"" and 
Fiction by clever writers. 


On sale everywhere, Saturday morning. Price Id., by post 
Ijd. Postal Subscription, 6s. 6d. a year; shorter periods pro 
rata. Address: The Publisher, ‘‘Satcurpay WerstTMInsTER,” 
Tudor Street, London, E.C. 





Just Ready. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 





Volume XXIV. of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS.—The Publishers will be pleased to supply a copy of this 
useful volume, post free, at the reduced price of 8s. 6d. Application should be made to 





“The Practical Teacher” 


Offices: 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 535 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


Elementary Plane Geometry. M‘Mahon. Whatever may 
be the ultimate outcome of the fiscal controversy, it is to be 
hoped that books similar to the above may still be dumped 
without let or hindrance. Professor McMahon of Cornell Uni- 
versity has produced a very valuable treatise, combining Eu- 
clidean rigour with modern methods of presentation in the study 
of demonstrative geometry. The great value of the book con- 
sists not so much in what it does for a student as in what it 
enables a student to do for himself. Although it will not replace 
the best of the most recent text-books issued in this country, 
aiming as it does to carry out the suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee on Secondary School Studies in America, it will well 
repay careful study by all teachers of geometry. 

Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. Sanders. This 
is in effect a presentation of Euclid L.-VI., XL, with an addition 
treating of the elementary properties of solids, and a section on 
spherical triangles. The exercises after the various propositions 
are numerous and varied, and a new feature is the omission of 
steps in the demonstrations, to be supplied by the pupil, the 
material for which has been previously given in the course of 
study. 


E. J. ARNOLD AND SON, 
Freehand Photo-Copies (Book IIa), It is a difficult exer- 


cise to draw from a cast of ornament, but still more difficult to 
get a satisfactory rendering when a photograph is substituted for 
the real thing. The reason is not far to seek. When one has the 
cast in hand it is generally possible to put it in such a light as to 
see some indication of outline in the most battered cast. But the 
hhotograph hides all except the distinct forms. Moreover, either 
i reason of indifferent skill in photographing (and this includes 
unsatisfactory lighting), or of cheap processes in reproduction, 
this indistinetness is greatly increased. 

As a matter of fact, unless the pupil has had several lessons on 
the structure of the acanthus (Renaissance) leaf, he must inevi- 
tably fail to interpret the cast. 

In this little collection some attempt has been made to prepare 
the pupil by a few such notes. They might have been fuller with 
advantage. The photographs are copies of those already set for 
the South Kensington examinations, and the book should be 
useful to intending candidates, 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 


Bell's French Course. Part II. By R. P. Atherton, M.A., 
Assistant-Master of Haileybury College. This is a book which 
comes fully up to the highest level of the most modern and effective 
methods of teaching living languages. Everything except a few 
grammatical explanations is in French, and the preceding book 
having dealt with the simple sentence, complex and compound 
sentences are introduced into this volume. This necessitates 
an early knowledge of the main uses of the subjunctive, which 
plays. so important and frequent a part in written and spoken 
French. The first part of the book consists of nine stories. Each 
of these is followed by a list of questions, verb drill, exercises on 
the grammatical forms of the words contained in it, and on the 
warticular kinds of dependent sentences which can be illustrated 
xy it. Then follow series of English sentences suggested by the 
text for retranslation. The treatment of all the stories is not 
uniform, The author shows his skill and alertness as a teacher 
by varying his methods. For example, he introduces exercises 
asking for contrary adjectives, nouns, and verbs to those given. 
‘Treated in this way, the pupil gets the fullest benefit out of his 
reading, and eventually learns to think in the new language he 
is studying. ‘The second and third parts contain a number of 
well-chosen extracts in prose and verse respectively, to be treated 
in a similar manner to the nine which are worked out in full in 
the first part. A summary of grammar and a good collection 
of sentences for translation into French and English complete 
the book, interest to which is given by some very good reproduc- 
tions of photographs of characteristic scenes in France. A pupil 
who works through this excellent book cannot fail to make rapid 
and solid progress, 


A. AND C. BLACK. 
History in Biography. Vol. I. (King Alfred to E 
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By Beatrice A. Lees. If the excellence of the plan of applying 
“the ‘ great man’ theory of historic development ” to the study 
of an important section of the nation’s story needed demonstration, 
the —a little work before us would assuredly effect the 
purpose. The authoress has made a brave attempt to justify 
er statement that her period of four and a half centuries has, in 
a special sense, a “ historical unity of its own ;” but we are not 
quite sure she has succeeded, or that the attempt was quite 
worth the while. What we realise is, that she has handled her 
subject with conspicuous originality and power, and that her 
treatment is suggestive in a degree only too rare in works on 
history. In the attractive chapters on Giraldus Cambrensis 
and Friar Adam Marsh, it is clearly shown how necessary it is 
for the reader to detach himself in his study from the doings 
of kings, warriors,. and statesmen, in order that he may read 
aright the inwardness of national progress. The summary and 
tables at the end of the volume are useful, if somewhat c:aborate. 


BOYVEAU ET CHEVILLET. 


Collection of French Idioms. By Armand Georges Billan- 
deau. This is one of the best and most complete collections of 
French phrases that has yet ap Since the number runs 
to about 50,000, it will be understood that it is not a little list 
intended to be committed to memory, but is rather a work of 
reference. There are a few cases in which the English equivalents 
might be improved, but we have not been able to think of a phrase 
at all idiomatic which is not in the collection. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

English Poetry. Parts I and II. Arranged by W. H. 
Woodward. These two volumes contain some of the best and 
most suitable poetry for school use. The notes are few, being 
limited to three pages in one part and seven in the other, but evi- 
dently the editor’s idea of the teaching of literature is that chil- 
dren should be induced to enjoy the poetry itself, not to learn 
up notes on it. 

CASSELL AND CO. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. (School Edition.) 
Stevenson’s fascinating tale has been issued as a reader for school 
use, and we can recommend it to all teachers desirous of im- 
proving a poor attendance, for surely no boy would be willing 
to miss a chapter of it. The idea of these “ continuous ”’ readers 
is a good one. A taste for good reading must be more easily 
acquired thus than by the reading of a collection of extracts, 
however excellent. We consider it very doubtful, however, if 
Treasure Island would wean our young hopefuls from tales of 
pirates and the like of the “ penny dreadful” order. For the 
rest, the type is good and clear, but the few illustrations are 
searcely equal to what one now expects. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 
Twentieth Century Geography Readers. Book IV. 


Not much, if anything, has been left out of this reader. Indeed, 
the information it contains is surprisingly complete. It is well 
expressed, too, and must be of great value to the teacher. A 
class well disciplined in the art of silent study would derive much 
good from its pages. The illustrations, which include some col- 
oured picturés, are excellent both in choice and execution. It 
is rather a pity that the editor has not included maps of British 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand in the summary, 
as turning over to back pages in class work is a nuisance to the 
children and a source of irritation to the teacher. Lack of space, 
perhaps, prevented this, as the book is already quite large enough 
for a class reader. 
GINN AND CO. 


Oliver Goldsmith: A Biography. By ypyes oe Irving. 
Edited by C. R. Gaston. Irving’s biography is a delightful one, 
and the subject in every way most interesting, but the book 
owes very little to its editor—some account of Washington 
Irving, and some rather poor questions following each chapter. 
Chemical Exercises for Classroom and Home Study. 
-By Rufus P. Williams. This is a collection of questions and 


HVS roblems based on the author’s Elements of Chemistry, and 
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| THE ROYAL ® | A NEW SERIES FOR INFANTS. 


The Royal King Infant Series. 


Introductory to Nelson’s Royal. ‘‘ Prince” and ‘‘ Princess” Readers (see below). 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour. 


Royal King Primer I. 3d. Royal King Infant Reader [. 5d. 
Royal King Primer Il. 4d. Royal King Infant Reader Il. 6d. 
Royal King Infant Reader Ill. 7d. 

This is the only series of Infant Readers which presents a thorough and careful gradation. 
The books are graded in difficulty, in size, and in price—features which will be much appreciated 


by those who use them. The type has been specially selected for its clearness and balance of 
- parts. The books are profusely illustrated in colour and in black and white. 
& T.NELSON &-SONS ‘ & “Deserving of commendation.” —H.M.I. “ Delightful books in style and matter,” —H.M. 1. 


** Excellent in every respect.” ‘Give the children great pleasure, 
rs ‘NO I: PRICE 5? ad “The King Infant Series are beautifully finished, and are evidently on a line with modern progressive ideas,” 























- “THE MOST ATTRACTIVE YET 
The Royal ROYAL PRINCESS PUBLISHED.” 
READERS 2% The matter is distinguished for its vivacity, 


Princess , i its literary quality, and its happy freshness, 





The Mustrations are of remarkably high 
quality, and comprise not only many well- 
R d executed pictures in black and white, but 

ea ers. numerous plates in full colour exquisitely 
4 reproduced, Alike in letterpress, illustra- 
Book I. 8d. Book Ill. 1s. tion, paper, printing, and binding, The 


mn Princess Readers touch the high- 
Book Il. tod. Book IV. 1s. 3d. A water mark of school books. 


Book V. 1s. 6d. “*T consider them to be the best Readers out.” 
Book VI. (Lit. Reader No. 1.) 1s. 6d. switte, — “Both teachers and scholars are delighted with 
val them.” 


Book VII. (Lit. Reader No. 2.) At press, “They will make friends wherever they go.” 












































“PRINCES AMONG SCHOOL READERS.”—Schoolmaster. , 


ROYAL PRINCE 
READERS & 





The Royal Prince Readers. 


Book I. 8d. Book Ill. 1s. | Book VI. (Lit. Reader No. 1.) 1s. 6d. % C ¥ 
Book Il. tod. Book IV. 1s. 3d.| Book VII. (Lit. Reader No. 2.) 
Book V. 1s. 6d. At press. wb & 


In this New Series of high-class School Readers the matter is remarkably fresh ; the books , 
are distinguished for their literary quality and careful grading. The Mlustrations are works . yy 
of art, and comprise not only many well-executed pictures in black and white, but numerous xj 
plates in full colour. Alike in letterpress, illustration, paper, printing, and binding, The 
Prince Readers have absolutely no superiors in the market. They may be confidently T-NELSON & SONS 
recommended. wb Book! - Pee 64 a7 


























“Second to none.” “ Delighted with them.” ** All classes revel in them.” 








Literature for the Seniors. To follow the ‘‘ Royal Prince’ and ‘‘ Royal Princess”’ Readers. 


NELSON'S LITERATURE READERS. 


Arranged and Annotated by Dr. GARNETT, late of the British Museum. 
No. I. Beautifully Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. No.2. At Press. 








*.* Nelson’s School Circular and Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & New York. 
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consists of a book of one hundred leaves, each leaf having a 
number of questions printed on the top of one side. The re- 
maining space is intended to be used for the answers to be 
written by the student. The sheets can be taken from the 
book one by one as required, and with this end in view they are 
very loosely fastened within the covers. It is rather difficult 
to take out one leaf without loosening others, and the probability 
is that in the hands of the average schoolboy half of the sheets 
will be lost before they are required. The questions are very 
suitable for classroom work with elementary students. 


HACHETTE AND COMPANY. 

A New Course of Commercial German, complete in 
Twenty Lessons. By Ludwig Weber. Herr Weber is a man 
of great experience in the teaching of commercial German in 
Belgium. He has given us the fruits of that experience in a 
volume admirably designed to fulfil the purpose for which it 
is intended. In addition to a collection of commercial abbrevia- 
tions, formule for commencing and ending letters, and answers 
to ordinary commercial inquiries, the book contains specimen 
letters covering practically the whole ground of business routine, 
and analyses of the contents of letters intended to meet the par- 
ticular cases which may arise in a mercantile house. The hook 
is made more complete for its purpose by a collection, extending 
over thirty pages, of lithographed specimens of business letters 
in German handwriting. The originals of these letters have been 
written by people whose handwriting is of varied character, and 
the student who studies them carefully should have little diffi- 
culty afterwards in deciphering any letter written in German 
handwriting. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


The Start in Life Series. Under this general title we have 
received three volumes, entitled respectively Journalism as a 
Profession, by Arthur Lawrence; Guide to the Legal Profession, by 
a Lawyer; and Guide to the Civil Service, by John Gibson, M.A. 

The first opens with a short account of the two ways of enter- 
ing upon journalism as a calling, and shows in what way and by 
what manner of men it should be taken up. It then gives chap- 
ters containing sound advice on the different branches of the 
work. ‘The chapter on criticism is particularly good. The sec- 
ond deals with the prospects and means of entry into each of the 
two great branches of the legal profession, and gives specimen 
papers set at the leading law examinations. The third sets out 
the prospects of the civil service, which has the advantage, or 
iealvoninen, of offering security of tenure—an advantage to the 
plodding, a disadvantage to the ambitious. The book naturally 
contains a great quantity of statistics referring to the conditions 
of service in the different public departments. It also gives a 
large selection of civil service examination papers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
Pictorial Geographical Readers.—The British Empire. 


In fifty-eight lessons, beautifully illustrated in pretty well every 
conceivable way, the story of the British Empire is here pleas- 
antly revealed to the children. The summary, which is sonaabeliey 
full and well-arranged and supplemented by maps, is an acquisi- 
tion to the book, useful to the children, and time-saving to the 
teacher. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, 


Longfellow's Evangeline. Cotterill. The poem has been 
edited in a very scholarly manner. The fullness of treatment is 
such as one associates with an edition of Virgil or of Shakespeare 
rather than of an author so modern as Longfellow; but the book 
is admirably adapted to study in preparation for any of the 
higher examinations. There is a good preface, with valuable 
notes on the metre and on the historical matter; there is also 
a brief biographical account of the pvet. Two maps accom- 
pany the text, illustrating the scenes of the two principal phases 
of the story. The notes on words, etc., are exceptionally full, 
and—perhaps the most important point—Mr. Cotterill endeavours 
to instil appreciation of the poetic beauties of the finer passages. 


METHUEN AND CO. 


Elementary Experimental Science. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S., and / 2. Dunstan, B.Sc. Another text-book on 
practical elementary physics and chemistry is now brought before 
the notice of teachers. This present volume is intended for the 
use of candidates taking experimental science in the Junior 
Local Examinations, and for those competing for County Council 
Intermediate Scholarships. In the portion devoted to physics 
ninety-five pages are devoted to measurements of length, volume, 
and mass, and to experiments in mechanics, while sixteen pages 
are devoted to heat. In the chemistry section the general prin- 


ciples of elementary chemistry are dealt with in about one hun- 
dred pages. The illustrations, with very few exceptions, are 
taken from drawings, and not from photographs. The drawings, 
although far from perfect, yet have the advantage of clearness. 
The book will no doubt prove very useful for the class of student 
for whom it is intended. 


THOMAS MURBY. 


The Marshfield Maidens and the.Fairy Ordina. Vol. II. 
By Mrs. W. H. Wigley. This is a new edition of a very popular 
and useful book. It is designed to meet the wants and diffi- 
culties of young girls who are called upon to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of household management. Lessons on general 
work connected with the home are given. These include bread- 
making, cooking, dairy work, and the care and management of 
children, while lessons on special duties in times of sickness 
and accidents are supplemented. In the present issue modern 
half-tone illustrations have taken the place of the old-fashioned 
and out-of-date woodcuts. It is a book we can strongly recom- 
mend. 


NEWMANN AND CO. 


Corporal, Facial, and Vocal Expression, and Speeches 
from Shakespeare. By Rev. S. C. Tickell. These two little 
books will give the teacher some useful hints in the recitation 
lesson, though this applies more to the general rules than to the 
treatment of the speeches in detail, as there are many places in 
which we do not agree with the recommendations for emphasis. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 
The Normal Blackboard Drawing. Schofield. A capital 


book. The illustrations are very numerous, and include types 
of all examples that are likely to be used in ordinary school 
work. They are divided into groups, so that the student may 
study the principles which underlie the drawing of plants, birds, 
shells, objects, etc. The drawings are well and boldly executed, 
and quite suitable for blackboard treatment. If teachers will 
faithfully follow out the suggestions given, in practical work of 
school, their teaching cannot fail to be more effective. 


OLIVER AND BOYD. 


“Continuous” Readers : Charles and Mary Lamb's Tales 
from Shakespeare. Now that the idea of continuous readers 
is becoming popular, this very famous and charming book is 
certainly well pe tere for use in this respect. The price enables 
one to have a frequent change at no greater cost than the old 
system involved. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED. 


New Era Geography Reader. Book I. In simple lan- 
guage the writer of this first. book of geography has told some- 
thing of the earth and its story, and has tried to connect the 
teaching with that of the object lesson. The two features of 
the lessons seem to be that a little is taught at a time, and the 
knowledge conveyed is simple and accurate. The book teems 
with coloured and black-and-white pictures, those from photo- 
graphs being very well done indeed. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


Queen Victoria: A Biography. By Sidney Lee, editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography. With protraits, fac- 
simile, and map. New and revised edition. Advantage has 
been taken of the call for a new edition of this excellent work 
to make it still more complete and iy date by the inclusion 
of such material as has appeared in ~y Lije of Gladstone, 
and other recent works. Regarding the Biography itself, it is 
unnecessary to say anything at this time; it has already estab- 
lished itself as a sane and reliable record of one of the greatest 
lives of the late century. If something has been sacrificed for 
the sake of minute accuracy, the writer has probably chosen 
the better part; the reader can supply the emotion for him- 
self, and he is left to do so in most cases. The writen’ has set 
himself to give the facts, and this he has done in a way which 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., LIMITED 

The Little Africander and the Great Queen. By May- 
nard Butler. This is a pretty and pathetic little tale of the 
Boer War. The “little Africander,” who loses his life in serving 
the Great Queen, is an entirely lovable little fellow, and his short 
life-story is well told. The type is of the largest and clearest, 
and yet the page is a peculiarly irritating one to read; the 
story is worthy of a better typographical presentation. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





GIBSON’S 
PHONIC READERS. 


HE System adopted in this series of Readers is the 
PHONETIC. The aim is to simplify the process, 
and to make the acquirement of Reading more 

attractive and progressive, by using only those words which 
admit of phonetic analysis, and by careful gradation of diffi- 
culties. 

Exceptional words are introduced by degrees, and are 
taught by the “‘Look and Say” method. 

To avoid unnecessary detail, which is confusing and 
irritating alike to pupil and teacher, one sound only of a 
letter or combination of letters is taught in the early stages. 

As the chief difficulty of the system lies in the power 
of the vowel sound, the greater part of the first Reader is 
built on the short vowel, so that the child may become 
familiar with one series of words before proceeding to another. 

Colour has been introduced to brighten otherwise dull 
lists of words, and as an aid in maintaining attention. 


Part I.—Paper, 2d.; Cloth, 3d. 
II.—Paper, 4d.; Cloth, 5d. 
III.—Cloth, 7d. 
Phonic Word-building Practice Sheets, 7s. 6d. per Set. 





When pupils have thoroughly mastered the above Series, 
they are able to read at sight any book of average difficulty. 





ROBERT GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 
45 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 





Just Published. 


CHALK DRAWING 


The “FAR and NEAR" 
CHALK-DRAWING STUDIES. 
Being a Course of Chalk Drawing for use in con- 
nection with Geography and Nature Lessons, con- 
sisting of Twenty-four Cards, Lithographed in 
Colours, illustrating FLOWERS, SCENES, and 
LITTLE FOLKS OF MANY LANDS. 
In Cloth Case, with Booklet (12 pp.) giving Hints to 
Teachers. Price, net, 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE LESSONS 


The Scholar’s Own Book of PHRASES, ALLU- 
SIONS, and COMMON SAYINGS (General and 
Classical). By J. B. Tomutnson, A.C.P. 


Price, net, 2d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


London: 10 Paternoster Square. 
Also at Glasgow and Dublin. 





















































DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 








England’s Best Value 





‘BONGOLA’ 


TEA 


Has no Equal 





NOW READY. 





Price 3d. st free, 4d. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY *swy. 


Double-page Supplement: “A Sketching Tour in Holland.”’ 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS. 


PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS, AND ENGRAVING. By 
W. E. Sparkes. 


MORE ANIMAL STUDIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. The Mosely Commission Report 
—The Code for 1904-5. 


NATURE STUDY COMPETITION. 


Order from your Bookseller now, or send to 





A SKETCHING HOLIDAY. By J. Youna, the Academy, 
Montrose. 

TOOLS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. By F. Busn, Leeds, 
City and Guilds Medallist. 

BLACKBOARD DRAWING. By Aten W. Srasy, Univer- 
sity College, Reading. 

NATURE STUDY IN JULY. 


“The Practical Teacher” Office, Messrs. T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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xi THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


‘THOMAS NELSON @& SONS’ 


ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES 


As used in the London County Council Schools and leading Council 
Schools throughout the Country. 











Specially suited to requirements of the New Code, 1904. . 


Nelson's - - 


New Drawing Course 


The Most Helpful and Complete Primary Drawing Course Extant. 


Director of Drawing and Manual Training, Glasgow School Board ; late Art Master, School Board for London. 


THE ONLY SCHEME published for co-ordinating the ordinary forms of Manual Occupations 
with Freehand, Freearm, Ruler Drawing, and Design. 








Sets | PP Wa, M4, and lV. now ready. r - ——— <e - -~-- ti. 
oulitch Set consists of Ten Shests printed on both sides—one site | NELSON Saha We RAW Gee UU On 
Cards, in strong Cloth Portfolio. 15s, per Set. By J. VAUGHAN 

A al Ro ee” capdiaelicamilh 


The following divisions of the subjects are worked out in the Sheets :— Srace IV BRUSH DRAWING AND MODELLING. Suret 5 


. FREEHAND AND FREEARM DRAWING. 

. DESIGN. 

. DRAWING FROM NATURE. 

. MECHANICAL DRAWING OR RULER WORK. 
. COLOUR WORK. | 
BRUSH DRAWING. 

. CLAY MODELLING. 
CARDBOARD WORK. 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOKS 


To Nelson’s New Drawing Course—Draw- 
ing, Design, and Manual Occupations. 
Stages L., IL, 11L.,and1V. By J. Vavenan, With numer 
ous Drawings and Plates. 4to. Cloth back. Price 2s. 6d. 
each. Stages I., IT., and LII., in one volume, cloth, 6s, 


NELSONS FREEARM 
DRAWING CARDS. 


For Blackboard, Slate, or Paper Work. 


enegrr errr 





Twelve Cards (containing about 100 examples) in each Set, printed 
on both sides in soft Chalk Line. Size, 9 by 6} in. 





Sets 1., 11., 1II1., and 1V. now ready, 
Price 1s, 6d, per Set. 

The Schoolmaster says:—The ‘New Drawing Course’ is complete. Skilful help is given at every step. As regards the merit of the 
work, it needs only to be said that Mr. Vaughan has had a wide and varied experience in all the branches of work here drawn out, he has used his 
eh und knowledge to the very utmost of his ability, and has produced a work which must go far towards setting him amongst the very foremost of 
di ' instructors of the day No urse of drawing has been reviewed in this paper that has given us more pleasure, or has afforded us greater 
assurance in classing it as one of the very best and most up-to-date productions we have ever seen.” 





*.* Send for ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, post free on application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; & New York. 




















DAVID NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre. 


Books for Continental Travel and for the Holiday Season. 





. See © seven ot Sorte Meee Tiana, Geek Gouna 
By H. SWAN. Sriterian nd and italy, inleating Distance from aad, Gomman, 
PRACTICAL qnANDBOOKS vOR ENGLISH- ing H Compt trom personal experionte and 
= Pronunciation sion tatheated phonetically on a new Series. von i beta sone onthe he, Bnast finest opaque paber dy A to bri my very 
considerable amount of information ‘within the com: ofa 

nee eles Veenam, Sixth on Appendix for waistcoat pocket volume. Limp cover, 1s. ; 1s. 1d. post free. . 

a comnts Supsien, at ge soem ef 
WITZERLAND 

s. cotfgniat tains Seed Hn. 14 8 GREMIES JIORA,OF SWITZERLAND, FOR 


Pairsox. Crown 8vo, xxiv, 454 pp. Limp cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 
*,* The Standard Alpine Flora for Advanced Botanista, 





4 Colloquial Spanish. 1s. 6d. 
SCHROTER dL. a and C.). Coloured Vade-M 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 


By R. JASCHKE. 
1, English-French. 2, English-German. 3. English-Italian. 2m Coloured ond Ten ian at a Powers Text in Balch Fram, 


Each with Revised Vocabulary at the end. 82mo. Upwards of 450 
pages. Printed by Constable, on the finest opaque paper. Cloth, 2s. 6d. *,* The best elementary introduction to the study of Alpine Botany. 
4. English-Spanish. 3s. 6d. 
In the short during which this admirable series of ome ag te Pocket | VAN DYKE (H). Little Rivers. Essays in in profit 


Dictionaries has been before the public many thousands of copies have been 
sold. They combine all the ties of a onary and a conversational Fenoy 6 po mare crown Svo, 291 pp. Thirty-one I 


guide book. The Publisher has received hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 
*,* A Charming Series of A’ Sketches in New and Old England, 
THE POCKET Dialogues for | Caneda, Scotland, Norway, and the tie terol 


INTERPRETER. 
Travellers in English, French, German, and Norwegian-Danish. By 
V. Cutmsgx, Square 32mo, flexible cloth, 1s. 


*,* The only Pocket Conversation Book for Denmark and Norway. 


FIELD AND FOLK LORE. An Attempt to Help the 
Beginner in the Studies <s oar phn pe, rds, Snails, 


A SIMPLIFIED FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, Fi be Netare Diacy, Fieht and ae Archi- 
MANUAL; or, How to Converse in French whilst Travelling, at the — r with Chapters oa ny Hanae Lin Lo r — oe 
Hotel, Restaurant, Shopping, with tte Prinel 1 Routes to Paris and “In ” and “ Sweet-Brine Sprays.” fexnwox uthor 
Places of Interest. By Lourss Lrrra. pp. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. ve, ® Chapter on 





England Now 
FOLK LORE 4 Atrrep Nurr. Orown 8vo, 96 pp., stiff wrapper, 


»". Equally suited for the Traveller, or Baym use . the Class Room. 6d. net ; post free, 





Twenty-third Year of Issue. 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


Annotated Edition and Manual of the 


NEW GODE ror DAY SCHOOLS, 


1904-1905. 


SPECIAL, VALUABLE, AND EXCLUSIVE INFORMATION. 
**A veritable ‘vade mecum.’ ”’—Practical Teacher. 


Price for 150 to 199 copies 











Price for 1 to 49 copies : jhe ls. each. «» 10d. each 
is 50 to 99 ,, she me 6S" Ser s 200 to 249 ;, oka oe «94d. yg 
= 100 to 149 =», ods ve 105.1 Above these quantities ... = sep  ” 





Postage on single copies 3d. extra. These Prices are strictly net. 


The FAVOURITE EDITION. 


Compiled and Annotated by Experts and Specialists on the Administration of the Code. 


Edited by HERBERT CORNISH, Editor of ‘‘The School Government Chronicle,” 





To obtain Copies immediately, Orders should be sent direct.to the Publishers :— 


LONDON: Office of ‘‘The School Government Chronicle,” 21 New Bridge Street, E.C.; 
MANCHESTER: Office of ‘‘The School Government Chronicle,” 46a Market Street. 





Also by KNIGHT & CO., La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 
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Ss COOKS © 


Forthcoming Arrangements 











Round the World. under Personal Escort, leaving August 27.: 


SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS. 


THE AUSTRIAN ALPS (THE SALZKAMMER- 
GUT), leaving July 5, August 9 and 30. 

PARIS, VERSAILLES,. and FONTAINEBLEAU, 
leaving every Wednesday. Limited numbers. 

PARIS and SWITZERLAND, including Andermatt, 
Furka and Grimsel Passes, Chamounix, etc., fortnightly 
during season. 


BELGIUM, RHINE, BLACK FOREST, & SWITZER- 
LAND, etc., frequently during season. 

NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, etc. Tours, 
occupying 13, 17; and 20 days, leaving Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

SCANDINAVIAN and RUSSIAN VACATION 
TOUR, leaving July 5. 

NORWEGIAN PLEASURE CRUISES, leaving July 
2, 16, 30, ete. 

HOLLAND, THE RHINE, and BELGIUM, July 2, 
16, and 30, August 13, 27, ete. 

PARIS, SWITZERLAND, and RHINE, leaving 
July 2, 16, 30, August 13, 27, eto. 

THROUGH THE DOLOMITES, July 8, August 
5 and 26, 

SWISS ALPINE TOURS, July 13, 27, August 10 
and 24, 

GERMANY and AUSTRIA, July 4, 25, August 15 
and 29, 

SCOTLAND. — THE TROSSACHS and HIGH- 
LANDS, fortnightly, from July 13. 
TROSSACHS, HIGHLANDS, 
TOURS, fortnightly, from July 6. . 

MOUNTAINS and LOCHS TOURS, 
Fridays during July, August, and September. 

IRELAND.— KILLARNEY and. the SOUTH OF 
IRELAND, fortnightly, from July 5, weekly during Aug. 

ACHILL and CONNEMARA, fortnightly, from 


July 2. 


and BALMORAL 


alternate 





CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS, 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, SEVRES, te, | every 
Saturday ‘and Monday. 
HOLLAND and DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER 
ZEE, every Saturday. 


BRUSSELS, FIELD OF WATERLOO,, and ANT- 


WERP, every Saturday and Monday. 


THE RHINE, visiting Cologne, Kénigswinter, Co- 
blence, + Bingen, and Wiesbaden, leaving July “| 


2, 16, 30, e 


POPULAR. TOURS. 


A WEEK IN. SWITZERLAND ... £5 
A WEEK at LAUSANNE or MONTREUX: £6 
NINE DAYS’ bee nite: CHA- 
MOUNIX £7 7 
A WEEK at LUCERNE or INTERLAKEN £7 7 
ZURICH and FALLS OF RHINE, ete.... £8 8 
A WEEK ON THE RHINE hve . £5 10 


FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES TO NORWAY, 
by S.Y. Midnight Sun, from July 2 . 


DAY EXCURSIONS. 


Rail, Lunch, and Drive, One Guinea each. 
Tuesday—STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Wednesday—STONEHENGE. 
Thursday—NEW FOREST or PENN’S COUNTRY. 
- —CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. 
Sie Mien Ag COUNTRY or CANTER- 


THAMES RIVER TRIPS. Steam and Electric 
Launches and House Boats for Hire. 
Coaches, Landaus, etc., for Driving Parties. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS. 
INDEPENDENT TOURS for all parts of the Con- 





oo 








TINENT, AmeRicA, JAPAN, Cuina, Cevion, Inpia, Eoypr, - 


Avsrratia, New Zearanp, Sourn Arrica, and Rounp 
tHe Wortp Tours. 


SELECTED INDEPENDENT TOURS in ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, NORTH & SOUTH WALES, 
ISLE OF MAN, CHANNEL ISLANDS, ISLE OF 
WIGHT; ete. 





Special advantages to holders of Cook’s Tickets for insuring baggage against loss. 
Baggage collected, stored, and forwarded. 


Illustrated Programmes free on application « « « 


THOMAS COOK AND 


SON, 


Ludgate Circus, LONDON, and Branches. 


eocooo. 


. £12 12 0 
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“Tue Pracricar Teacuer,” 35 & 36 PareRNosTzr 


Pruvtep aNp Pvsiisep sy Tomas Netsbw & Sons, Prorrrerors, at tne Orrick oF 
Row, Lorvox, E.C 
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